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PREFACE. 


THE following collection of Fragments labours 
under every disadvantage that can attend a 
posthumous work. None of the pieces included 
in it were designed for publication, except the 
College Essay, and that in a more full and cor- 
rected form. The Lectures and Sermons are 
taken from a great body of others left in short 
hand. As the cypher is difficult, it was not 
judged expedient to multiply transcripts, so that 
the choice has been very limited. It would have 
been easy to have annexed other abstruse Essays, 
equally valuable, perhaps, with the specimen 
here given; but it seemed desirable to consult 
the wishes and necessities of another class of 
Mr Clark’s friends, by including something of a 
more strictly religious character, and also more 
popular in style. It is hoped that the selection 
now presented will not only meet this diversity 
of tastes, but prove, with all its necessary 
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imperfections, an interesting memorial of a 
most promising thinker, and faithful christian 
minister. 

To Mr Thomas Burgess, preacher, of the 
United Presbyterian Church, one of Mr Clark’s 
earliest friends, the Editor returns his best 
thanks for the transcripts of Lectures and Ser- 
mons which he has furnished, and also for other 
valuable materials. 

The Memoir, with which the volume opens, 
has been written, as will be obvious, chiefly with 
an eye upon the wants, difficulties, and dangers 
of students in the midst of their college life. 
This will explain, and may perhaps excuse, the 
undue proportion which disquisition bears to 
narrative. If any of the rules and principles 
here attempted to be laid down, shall prove of 
service to this most interesting class, to which 
the writer feels himself allied by many and deep 
sympathies, it will realise his highest expecta- 
tions, and add fresh sacredness to the memory 
of his departed Friend. 


Berwicx, December 31, 1850. 
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Tue field from which Biography should draw its 
examples is by no means settled. Much is left to 
the judgment, and something to the affection, of 
survivors. The only rule which seems tolerably 
fixed is this, that no man’s life needs to be writ- 
ten, who has not made some approach to singu- 
larity or greatness. Tried by such a standard, the 
name prefixed to this notice will not be found want- 
ing; for a large circle of intelligent friends and ob- 
servers agreed in recognising him who bore it, while 
he lived, as a remarkable person, and now unite in 
deploring his removal before he had time fully to 
vindicate their judgment by his services to the 
church and to the world. The writer of the follow- 
ing sketch shares this conviction, with the peculiar 
depth and intensity which a long and hallowed 
friendship could not but create; and he submits 
these imperfect outlines to other friends and the 
public with sorrowful interest, in the hope that 
some portion of the tribute due to so sacred a me- 
mory may thus be paid, and that one or two lessons 


may perhaps be taught, which the modest piety of 
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the deceased would not have been unwilling to see 
associated with his name. 

Joun CLark was born in Edinburgh, 11th October 
1817, and was the eldest child of a considerable 
family. His parents were respectable from their 
circumstances, and still more from their worth and 
piety ; and his mother, who died when he was but 
a youth of nineteen, is remembered with admiration 
by a large circle as a woman of singular purity and 
elevation of character, as well as vigour of religious 
principle. Her first-born was a favourite child; 
and, in the congenial soil of his mind, which she 
cultivated with peculiar tenderness, the first germ 
of intellectual and religious life arose under her 
hand. The rudiments of an excellent English edu- 
cation were received by him at a school taught in 
Edinburgh by the well-known Mr Lennie, author 
of a popular English Grammar, and other books of 
an elementary kind ; and, after some years of train- 
ing, he was found qualified to act in the capacity of 
assistant in this seminary. His classical educa- 
tion he received at the High School, under Dr 
Boyd and the late rector, Dr Carson; and though 
he never ‘attained distinction in this department, 
his proficiency was more than respectable. During 
one summer of his college course he read through 
the most of Horace; and, at a still later period, 
when in the full career of active life, and in the 
midst of many trials, he informed the writer that 
he had returned to Virgil, and proceeded as far as 
‘the eighth book, and was also engaged upon the 
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“ Memorabilia” of Xenophon. Though somewhat 
out of place, an extract from this letter will illus- 
trate his matured estimate of classical studies :— 

* One object of ambition with me would be to 
improve my classical acquisitions. It places one 
upon the ground into which Christianity was intro- 
duced, and which may be called the starting-point of 
the real history of the world. It opens up the 
stores of the Fathers, whose times and writings 
will confirm still more than they will enlighten you 
in the faith. A knowledge of Latin especially is 
indispensable to a command of the Reformers. 
Classical learning, in fact, is the lowest level in the 
critical literature of the age.” At a comparatively 
early period, also, he had read with enthusiasm 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Cowper’s Poems; and 
the metaphysical tendency of his mind developed 
itself in analysing the religious philosophy of these 
works. Long before college days, attempts at versi- 
fication and essay-writing had been made by him; 
and some of these, which have been preserved, show 
both maturity of thought and command of language. 

It is impossible to state at what time Mr Clark 
underwent that religious change which affected his 
whole future life. His natural character from the 
beginning had been interesting and attractive, ex- 
citing, on the one hand, the ardent love of a strong- 
minded mother, and securing at the same time the 
affection of a large circle of schoolmates and early 
friends. Honesty and truthfulness seemed inborn 
qualities in his mind ; and though not free at times 
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from the harshness and self-will of boyhood, his 
perceptions of right and wrong were remarkably 
just, and carried out with a manliness and strength 
of purpose unusual in his years. As in most child- 
ren that have given early tokens of piety, it was 
difficult to say where nature ended and grace be- 
gan. His mother, who treated him, from the pre- 
cocity of his disposition, as a companion and equal, 
spared no pains to effect this happy result. It was 
her habit to retire on Sabbath evenings from the 
rest of the family, and spend an hour or two in 
his room in serious conversation and prayer. The 
impression of such tender solicitude on an affec- 
tionate and generous heart, by the Divine blessing, 
was most favourable. Though no record of any 
great mental struggle or decisive crisis in her son’s 
life has been preserved, there can be no doubt that, 
for some years before her death, she had rejoiced 
over him as “ her own son after the common faith.” 
This is put beyond question by a series of letters 
written by him to a youthful friend when he was 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age. These 
letters display something very advanced for a mere 
youth, whether we regard the vigour of the ideas, 
the mastery of composition, the extent of religious 
experience, or the familiarity with Scripture which 
appear in them. ‘The principal part of this corres- 
pondence is occupied by a succession of observa- 
tions on prayer; and the following paragraph may 
be extracted, as an example of acute and just dis- 
crimination :— 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 13 


“ Of what use is prayer, and what are its effects 
upon ourselves? Though it does not in the least 
inform God, it serves to keep us in an humble de- 
pendence upon him. Whenwe find that God,and God 
alone, can give or withhold, we most naturally will 
apply to him for whatever we require. If you hap- 
pened to be in a most helpless condition, and totally 
destitute of every kind of sustenance and support, 
and if a friend, having been apprised of your con- 
dition, sent you express commands that you were 
always to send to him for assistance when you re- 
quired it, and if you found it absolutely necessary 
to be constantly sending to him, would you not feel 
yourself dependent upon him? But whether would 
your sense of dependence upon your friend be most 
keenly felt when you were asking, receiving, or using 
what he bestowed upon you? I say, on your ask- 
ing. Itis very true that, on receiving his gift, you 
would feel very much obliged to him; but here I 
say that your sense of gratitude would be stronger 
than your sense of dependence. Again, while mak- 
ing use of his bounty, such is the nature of fallen 
Adam, that in most cases you would be so much 
engrossed with the temporary pleasure you received 
from it, that you would be very apt to forget whence 
came the means. After you had, however, spent 
all, so that you were obliged to look to the old 
quarter in order to be replenished, then would the 
sense of your dependence stare you in the face, and 
would be most strongly impressed upon you.” 

These letters are throughout pervaded by strong, 
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and, in some cases, intense feeling; and once and 
again it is directed against himself. The following 
is from a letter a year later in date than the fore- 
going :— 

“ At present I am very sore distressed on ac- 

count of my hardness and unbelief. I am grieved 
because I cannot see my sin. I am a formalist, 
legalist, hypocrite, Pharisee. O my God, I can- 
not, dare not, hide the truth, the notorious truth, 
from myself! Iam sorry, not that I know it, but 
that I know it to be true. Rather, O Lord, let me 
burn on earth, till I be purified for heaven, than lie 
here wrapt in a dangerous fatal security and slum- 
ber, and then be hurled, with all my sins upon my 
head, down, down, down into bottomless perdition ! 
I never wrote you so sincerely as I do now; I 
never felt before as I feel now. But though the 
Lord is hiding his face from me just now, yet is 
not my confidence destroyed or my faith failed. 
‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ ” 

At another time, writing in a still sadder strain, 
he breaks into a lengthened prayer, quoted from the 
penitential psalms, and embracing some of the most 
contrite expressions in the Bible; in which, how- 
ever, the distinctness of his views of the plan of 
salvation by grace comes fully out, and the sense of 
gloom passes gradually away. Perhaps, in these 
early records of pious experience, there is too great 
a preponderance of self-questioning and despond- 
ency. This was not unnatural in a person of quick 
metaphysical turn for self-analysis, who was at the 
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same time profoundly in earnest ; yet I cannot help 
adding another extract, which shows of how solid a 
texture his religious views at this time were, and 
how just his estimate of the theory or principle on 
which self-examination rests. I quote the passage 
in the scholastic form in which it stands :— 

“ Prop. I. Whatever is sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures, or drawn from them, is sanctioned by God ; 
inasmuch as the Scriptures contain the whole will of 
God to man, and nothing more or less. Prop. II. 
The motives of the heart must be tried by the 
Scriptures ; inasmuch as the Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith and manners by which all matters 
of faith must stand or fall. Prop. III. If the motives 
by which one is actuated in the performance of re- 
ligious duties be sanctioned by Scripture, the appro- 
bation of God is conveyed in that sanction. Prop. 
IV. That the implanting of gracious motives in the 
heart of the believer is the work of God’s Spirit ; 
inasmuch as every holy thing, properly so called, 
that has a place in man’s heart, can be produced by 
the Spirit’s operation alone. Prop. V. The fact of a 
professed Christian’s motives not agreeing with those 
which are laid down in the Word of God, as those 
which ought to govern every true believer in his 
walk and conversation, is a convincing and irresisti- 
ble evidence that the Spirit of God does not rest 
upon that man; as a consequence of all this, it fol- 
lows, that the agreement, or non-agreement, of the 
ruling principle of a man’s actions with that prin- 
ciple—the desire of promoting God’s glory—which 
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runs like the life-blood through the whole body of 
revelation, is an infallible criterion by which to 
judge of one’s possessing or not possessing the Spirit 
of God,—that is, whether he is one of Christ’s children 
or not.” 

I have not been able to ascertain the precise date 
when Mr Clark for the first time joined the chris- 
tian church. It seems to have been before the 
date of the earliest of these letters, in 1832 or the 
beginning of 1833, as there are allusions in them to 
the recurrence of the communion, made in the tone 
of one who was about to partake of it. His parents 
belonged to the Original Secession Church, Davie 
Street, then under the pastoral care of the celebrated 
Dr M‘Crie, a man of European reputation, and 
whose praise is not only in all the churches, but also 
in the literary world, for commanding’ abilities, 
which made the strictest Calvinism and Presbyte- 
rianism, even to the latter, objects of respect and awe 
if not of admiration. The distinctive principles of 
the Original Secession Mr Clark had imbibed with 
his mother’s milk; and his affectionate veneration 
for Dr M‘Crie, to whom he often referred in the 
most grateful and admiring language, predisposed 
him to yield them a homage which he never re- 
called. At the same time, there can be no doubt 
that, like all his other convictions, these principles 
of church polity were subjected by him to independ- 
ent scrutiny ; and the writer of this Memoir, whose 
views on these points happen to be very different, has 
the best means of knowing that Mr Clark once and 
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again brought to bear on these peculiarities the full 
powers of his matured understanding, and always 
with increasing attachment to his first choice. From 
keen and animated discussions, and even debates, 
often renewed with friendly zest, and extending over 
a series of years, it could not but be apparent that 
he had surveyed every inch of his ground, and was 
familiar with every turning and winding of the con- 
troversy respecting the power of the magistrate in 
religious inatters, and the descending obligation of 
the Scottish Covenants. These views were never 
changed or modified, but carried into the bosom of 
another church, in which, at a much later period, 
he sought communion. As memorials of this early 
connection with the Original Secession Church, may 
be mentioned copious short-hand notes. of Dr 
M‘Crie’s sermons and lectures, extending from Sep- 
tember 1834 to May 1835; and also a brief but af- 
fecting notice of his funeral, at which Mr Clark was 
present. ‘To this period also belong an essay on 
the “ Necessity of Creeds and Confessions ;” an ab- 
stract of the “ Life of Calvin;” and various papers 
on the merits of Presbytery, Episcopacy, and Inde- 
pendency. An essay appears also at this time to 
have been contributed by him to the “ Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor,” on the subject of ‘ Patron- 
age,” in which he was assisted by a friend. It ap- 
pears in the Number for January 1835, and is sub- 
scribed O. S. (Original Seceder). These facts give 
evidence of matured and zealous conviction, at the 
early age of seventeen, and the papers in ques- 
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tion show no less acquaintance with church history 
and government, than the letters already referred to 
with Scripture; while the style has also much of 
the roundness and finish of a practised writer. 

It was very natural that, with such a religious 
training and experience, Mr Clark should select the 
christian ministry as the work of his life. Every- 
thing in the tastes and circumstances of those on whom 
his choice in any measure depended favoured this 
result, and he seems to have looked forward to it so 
early that the date cannot be determined. There 
are fewer references to this subject in his early 
correspondence than might have been anticipated ; 
but in a letter to one of his oldest friends, who had 
made the same choice with himself, there occur the 
following remarks, which will be regarded with in- 
terest, as containing a pleasing statement of his 
motives and feelings in regard to this “ holy call- 
ing.’* The letter is dated October 18, 1835, when 
the writer had just finished his eighteenth year. “O, 
my friend, if the Lord spare my life, I shall ‘ spend 
and be spent for his sake,’ if he enable me. And 
when, if I'am spared, and the Lord shall continue 
and strengthen my present views, I am called to the 
work, the thrice glorious work of the ministry, I 
trust I shall never fear the face of man. It may be 
that to destroy my pride, to ‘cast down my high 


* A stillZearlier paper has been discovered, dated 24th July 
1835, which is in the form of a solemn covenant and act of 
dedication to the ministry. 


DEDICATION TO THE MINISTRY. st) 


imaginations, he may put me into some obscure 
corner of his vineyard. Let him do what he will, 
for he doeth all things well. But I confess, I should 
(Lord, pardon my forwardness), like to stand among 
the foremost of Zion’s public watchmen. O that 
the Lord would qualify me for this! If he cut me 
off without allowing me to enter his vineyard, I say, 
not that I shall have been taken away from my 
friends and from the world, but from labouring in 
the church; and if I be spared, I shall say, not that 
I have been spared to my friends and to the world, 
but to the church. How? As a blessing to her? 
Alas, no! But for a vessel to hold his power; and 
his power truly would shine in me, for I am a poor 
earth-worm. Is not his grace perfected in weak- 
ness? Yet a minister is the noblest being in the 
universe, God himself excepted. He is greater than 
archangels, for he is the ambassador of Christ. But 
we are apt to forget that he shines with a borrowed 
lustre. ‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.’” 

With these solemn and deep-seated convictions, 
Mr Clark began his university course in the winter 
of 1836. He had deferred till an age considerably 
beyond what is usual in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and still more in the other Universities of 
Scotland; but far more consistent with propriety 
and the natural laws of the development of the 
human mind. No authority in university educa- 
tion has referred to the common practice but to re- 
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probate it; and it is to be hoped that, with other 
improvements of a collateral nature, this will ere 
long be introduced. No distinct record of Mr Clark’s 
first year of university life has been preserved; but 
his diligence and progress in the study of the classics 
throughout this period cannot be doubted. His first 
session had not far advanced ere he was called to 
sustain a great bereavement in the loss of his ex- 
cellent mother. To this event the most pathetic re- 
ferences are found among his papers, which do the 
greatest honour to the tenderness of his heart. The 
strength of his character may also be judged of from 
the fact, which is worthy of commemoration, that 
immediately after her decease, when the whole 
family were gathered together, he went round them 
all, shaking them severally by the hand, and speak- 
ing to each some word of comfort. 

It was the next session of College (1837-38), 
which ushered in what was to Mr Clark the most 
marked epoch in his intellectual history. This was 
connected with the study of logic and metaphysics, 
under the present eminent professor of these sciences 

. in the Edinburgh University, Sir William Hamilton. 
A new era in mental philosophy had just com- 
menced in this University, by the appointment of 
that distinguished teacher to the chair a year be- 
fore. ‘To this period the future historian of specula- 
tive philosophy will, doubtless, look back with in- 
terest; but this is not the place to sketch the pecu- 
liarities of Sir W. Hamilton’s system, or to describe 
the extent of his influence. It is enough to say, 
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that by him the scholastic logic was, after the ne- 
glect of centuries, revived, at once simplified and 
extended, purified from foreign and inconsistent 
elements, and vindicated against modern attacks as 
a correct exposition of the necessary laws and 
processes of thought. The wide field of mental 
philosophy was opened up with no less interest. 
The fundamental principles of the Scottish school, 
which had been systematised by Reid and Stewart, 
as a bulwark against the scepticism of Hume, were 
asserted afresh against the misconceptions of Brown, 
traced back through a long series of authorities, and 
connected with the parallel speculations and dis- 
coveries of Kant and the French Eclectics. So rich 
a treasure of thought and learning, brought to light 
in a succession of lectures, at once profound and 
luminous, adventurous and sober-minded, full of 
exact distinctions and criticisms, yet pervaded by a 
grave academic earnestness and eloquence, could not 
but be hailed by all students of speculative tenden- 
cies with sympathy and admiration, while, in the 
more congenial spirits, these feelings were kindled 
into passion and enthusiasm. Many are now living 
who have experienced this shock in a high degree of 
intensity, and who connect it with a wide and 
definite enlargement of their intellectual horizon, 
which has remained and cannot disappear, though the 
first excitement has long passed away. Few, if any, 
of the students of these times were constitutionally 
more pre-disposed to the contagion of this influence 
than Mr Clark, and perhaps none received it ina 
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higher degree. His natural acuteness was great and 
uncommon. Without being destitute of the faculties 
of observation on which the external sciences rest, 
he possessed, in singular preponderance, those powers 
of self-inspection on which all the mental sciences 
are based. An ardent imagination clothed the 
world of ideas and abstractions with life and reality, 
and besides, he had pushed his religious inquiries 
so far as to come in contact with those problems 
respecting the nature of truth and certainty, 
which, to such minds, invest speculation with the 
deepest practical interest. To him at all times 
mental philosophy seemed pregnant with conse- 
quences to morals and religion: and the time had now 
come when it should be found whether the last 
utterance of this witness coming forth from dark- 
ness and the deep, was adverse or favourable. To 
such a nature it was necessary that doubt and 
scepticism should be encountered in their most re- 
condite and abstruse forms; and the study of systems 
of philosophy was not, as with many, a piece of 
liberal culture merely, but a mortal struggle to 
make good, against all assailants, the last strongholds 
of truth, 

Before this time, he does not seem to have read 
more than the common works on mental philosophy, 
such as Locke’s Essay, of which a large abstract 
exists, taken prior to this new period; nor, perhaps, 
had his metaphysical turn displayed itself in much 
beyond those analyses of his own mental processes 
and habits to which he had long been disciplined,— 
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and also that intimacy with nice distinctions in re- 
ligion which his own ecclesiastical peculiarities de- 
manded, and to which, it has been justly remarked, 
it is the tendency of Scottish theology, in all its 
forms, to train the mind. The lectures on logic 
and metaphysics, to which he now listened, had 
therefore to him, as indeed to all others, the charm 
of novelty. They summoned all his powers to the 
most vigorous and delightful exercise; and none 
entered more fully and thoroughly into doctrines 
which sounded to the many as jargon,—to the few 
as revelation. 

He soon acquired a prominent place in the class 
as an independent and profound thinker. In the 
examinations he took no part; but read occasionally, 
when called up, remarkable essays. It was in this 
attitude that my attention was first turned towards 
him, near the end of 1837. He had finished reading 
a vigorous, but obscure paper, on the faculty of 
abstraction, and on the distinction between concrete 
and general ideas; and it was the fact of the pro- 
fessor making some extended comments on it that 
impressed me more than its own substance, which, 
indeed, I very imperfectly understood. If I re- 
member rightly, he endeavoured to explain and 
defend his views; and I was much struck with the 
firmness, as well as modesty, with which he spoke. 
He was then about twenty years of age. The light 
of intelligence, purity, and benevolence, was in his 
face; and his whole manner inspired me with a 
respect, and, at the same time, an interest, which 
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soon brought about a companionship,—all the more 
easily formed that, from the arrangements of the 
class, we sat together. It was the beginning of a 
friendship in which his strong mind, and noble 
heart, and sublime piety, made me a constant debtor; 
—a friendship such as only students can feel, pos- 
sible only in the fresh morn of existence, when the 
intellectual sunbeams yet struggle with the gray 
dawn, and the dew of youth is upon all the opening 
fields of knowledge,—pure and elevated as the ethe- 
real regions from which it drew its inspiration,— 
nursed and cherished by kindred inquiries, terminat- 
ing, in all important directions, in the same results,— 
cemented by every form of mental contact, of social 
kindness, and of common devotion,—and now at 
length ratified by the last solemn seal, and for ever 
incapable of being dissolved. 
Willingly do I recall and linger upon these days 
and months, extending even to years, in which 
common studies of this abstract nature bound us 
together. It was the romance—the poetry—of 
speculation and friendship. All the vexed questions 
of the schools were attempted by our united strength, 
after our higher guide had set the example. The 
thorny wilds of logic were pleasant as an enchanted 
ground; its driest technicalities treasured up as un- 
speakably rare and precious. We stumbled on 
making discoveries at every step, and had all things 
common, Each lesson in mental philosophy opened 
up some mystery of our immortal nature, and seemed 
to bring us nearer the horizon of absolute truth, 
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which again receded as we advanced, and left us, 
like children pursuing the rainbow, to resume the 
chase. In truth, we had much of the character of 
childhood in these pursuits,—light-heartedness, won- 
der, boundless hope, engrossment with the present, 
carelessness of the future. Our old world daily be- 
came new; and the real world of the multitude to 
us was but a shadow. It was but the outer world, 
the non-ego, standing at the mercy of speculation, 
waiting to be confirmed or abolished in the next 
debate; while the inner world, in which truth, 
beauty, and goodness had their eternal seat, should 
still survive and be all in all. The play of the in- 
tellect with these subtile and unworldly questions 
was to our minds as inevitable as the stages of our 
bodily growth. Happy was it for us that the play of 
affection was also active,—nay, by sympathy excited 
to still greater liveliness; and that a higher wisdom 
suffered us not, in all these flowery mazes, to go 
astray. The fascination of these hours of wandering 
in the morning twilight few can sympathise with. 
To those who have loved them most they cannot 
return ; and they awaken only tears of regret that 
those who shared them, and could best understand 
them, are gone with them. But it is wrong to com- 
plain of the laws of mental and moral progress. 
These days, too, had their cares, their sorrows, and 
their sins; and the true golden age is not behind, 
but before us. 
The impulse thus awakened had extended to other 


minds; and it soon led to the formation of a society 
C 
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for the cultivation of mental science. This society 
was designated “The Metaphysical Society ;” and 
was formed in the beginning of the winter session 
of 1838. Its first members amounted to eight or 
nine, and numbered among them some of the most 
distinguished and rising students of the day. The 
patronage of Sir W. Hamilton, with that of Professor 
Wilson, was readily secured; and the new institu- 
tion, which had in it something of the nature of an 
Argonautic enterprise, was launched upon the mimic 
sea of academic life. In this scheme none took a 
more active part than Mr Clark; and I am not sure 
that the idea of such a society did not originate in 
-his mind. It was an attempt to supply a desideratum 
in the university. Societies composed of students, 
and devoted, under different names, to intellectual 
improvement, had long been known, and held in 
reputation. The Edinburgh system is indeed dis- 
tinguished by the extent and vigour of these spon- 
taneous growths of liberal culture,—being, so far as 
I am aware, without parallel either among the 
English or Continental universities. The practice 
_ of essay-writing and discussion, among the finest 
and most congenial spirits of a college period, thus 
brought together, evidently tends to stimulate in- 
quiry, to give shape to knowledge, to create habits 
of business and public speaking, and to call into 
play all the kindly and generous affections by which 
friendship is at once created and exercised. Many 
look back on such societies with gratitude, as schools 
both of the intellect and heart, and trace to them no 
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small portion of their character and of their. per- 
manent opinions. At the time in question, however, 
the societies were chiefly literary or professional, or 
occupied with physical science; and an effort was 
judged desirable to vindicate a place for purely 
mental researches. The attempt was entirely suc- 
cessful; and the Metaphysical Society was for a 
succession of years the scene of eager inquiries and 
discussions, recalling, perhaps, the state of things a 
century before, in a kindred assemblage of young 
men in the same city, which had been honoured 
with the correspondence and the praise of Berkeley. 
Of this society Mr Clark for the first year was 
treasurer ;—his coadjutors in office being the Rev. 
R. C. Black, A.M., now vicar of Warrington, 
Cheshire, and the Rev. A. C. Fraser, A.M., now 
Professor of logic in the New College, Edinburgh, 
as presidents; and John A. Wood, Esq., now of 
the Scottish bar, as secretary. He subsequently 
passed in this society through all the gradations of 
honour; and was second to none among his com- 
peers, either as a propounder of original views, or 
as a critic of the views of others. When it was 
resolved, in the beginning of 1839, to issue a publi- 
cation in the name of the new-born society, con- 
taining a vindication of the claims of mental science, 
and an appeal to the students generally to cultivate 
it, Mr Clark was unanimously chosen to draw up 
this manifesto. There was, perhaps, more zeal than. 
discretion in this project, which, after some diffi- 
culties, was abandoned. Mr Clark, however, exe- 
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cuted his task with extraordinary ability; and I 
have lately read, after eleven years’ oblivion, his 
long and elaborate production with more admiration 
than I could have conceived it possible for so early 
an effort to have awakened. Among other papers, 
Thave a distinct recollection of one, in which the 
theory of causation held by Hume and Brown was 
combated with great vigour; and there has been 
preserved a very striking one, of later date, which 
attempts to answer the question, “ In what way do 
we arrive at the conception of a God?” In this 
paper Mr Clark examines the ordinary proofs from 
design, and shows that they pre-suppose the idea of 
God. He also dissents from the @ priori arguments 
that have sometimes been employed, and urges that 
they are chargeable with the same assumption of the 
point to be proved. He places the origin of our 
idea of God in the moral nature of man, and endea- 
vours to demonstrate, that not only the idea, but the 
belief of a God, is implied in the working of con- 
science. There is here a coincidence with Kant; 
but, I am persuaded, one reached by independent 
trains of reasoning. And the great imperfection of 
Kant’s view, according to which the faith of a God 
comes second to that of a moral system, is avoided, 
by making the belief in the Divine existence as ori- 
ginal and independent as the belief in moral distinc- 
tions, and only brought more clearly to light in that 
region of mental operation than in any other. The 
grand object of the paper is to enforce the necessity 
of a deeper basis for theism than the common one, 
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and to recommend that such materials as are found - 
in books like “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” should 
be regarded as illustrative, rather than demonstra- 
tive. This outline may give some idea of the vigour 
of Mr Clark’s thinking, and likewise of the inde- 
pendent spirit in which these inquiries were at that 
time conducted. Such views were not taught from 
that chair in the University from which the Meta- 

_ physical Society derived its chief impulse and guid- 
ance; and they likewise provoked at the time lively, 
but amicable, controversy among its members. 

For a period of four years (1838-1842), with the 
interval of one winter spent in the country, Mr 
Clark, amidst the engrossment of other studies, de- 
voted himself to the abstruse inquiries and genial 
companionship of the Metaphysical Society. Almost 
every question within the range of speculation had 

‘ been gone over, either by himself, or in company 
with his friends, in that time. He had persuaded 
himself of the untenable nature of the idealistic 
scheme, and rested in the common belief of the outer 
existence of the world. He had laid a firm hold 
of the distinction between our derived and un- 
derived knowledge—a distinction which he had 
drawn for himself long before he knew the extent to 
which, in all ages, it had divided the schools into 
sensationalist and anti-sensationalist. He had also 
applied his metaphysical principles to morals, work- 
ing out for himself a theory of conscience, according’ 
to which it was an original faculty of peculiar in- 
tuitions, and in this department he had travelled 
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over and carefully criticised the elaborate review of 
Sir James Mackintosh, in many respects differing 
from that philosopher, especially in his derivation of 
conscience, and his tendencies towards utilitarianism ; 
and he had also examined to the bottom the founda- 
tions of natural theology, rejecting as has been said, 
both the @ priori and & posteriori arguments for the 
existence of the Divine Being, while acknowledging 
their value as corollaries and illustrations, and rest- 
ing in that first principle of all religion as a native and 
universal conviction of the human mind. In justice 
to Mr Clark it must be mentioned, that his views on 
these subjects were but little affected by German or 
French authorities, as he did not read the former of 
these languages, and in the latter had not read 
widely: but derived most of his conclusions, where he 
did not follow Sir W. Hamilton, from the unassisted 
and long-continued. processes of his own reflection. 
It was in the promulgation and defence of such 
doctrines, as well as in the eriticism of similar 
or hostile speculations, that these pleasant years 
of student life passed away. Mr Clark was not 
only respected but beloved by all his companions 
in this society. His vivacity, his generosity, his 
manliness, his purity of character, his entire devo- 
‘tion to truth, encircled his intellectual endowments 
with a halo of moral brillianey, and the image of 
what he then was, in his morning of strength and 
promise, must live in the hearts of the once closely- 
attached but now far-scattered friends who formed 
that interesting assemblage. It is possible, indeed, 
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that he and his companions over-estimated the part 
which philosophy at any time can play in the world, 
and especially the influence which a society like 
theirs was destined to exert on the character of the 
University, and the mental development of its future 
students. Probably, all of them moved about at 
that time “in worlds not realised,” and destined 
never to be realised. But the sanguine expectations 
of young men, secluded from the great scenes of 
human contention, and even of ordinary human 
interest—living in a cloister within a cloister—the 
deepest and shadiest recess of the academic grove— 
will not be too sternly judged in any quarter; and to 
their own minds the recollection of the intellectual 
activity and effervescence of these days must come 
back with a charm which time cannot abate, and 
which the harder lessons of experience only exalt by 
contrast. 

It is well known that many excellent people re- 
gard metaphysical pursuits with distrust, and not a 
few with confirmed aversion. To such persons it 
may seem, from this narrative, as if the earlier re- 
ligious views of Mr Clark had by this time been 
dissipated into thin air, and exchanged for a suc- | 
cession of restless inquiries after an intangible idea 
of truth and certainty. To this class of minds it 
may appear as if the only duty of young men of in- 
quiring turn in relation to philosophical doubts and 
questions, were to pass them by, or to repel without 
examination, at whatever cost of inward struggle, 
every conclusion that militates against the creed 
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which they have been taught to regard as divine, 
and which they may have felt to be so by internal 
experience. In this summary prohibition the ablest 
advocates of Christianity have never concurred. 
Pascal and Butler—the first, perhaps, among the ex- 
pounders of the internal and external evidences of 
Christianity respectively —were metaphysicians of the 
highest order, and their procedure ought to silence 
such objections and apprehensions. It may clear 
this matter a little from much misconception and 
confusion, to remark, that the alleged danger to the 
religion of the student of mental and moral 
science must arise from one of three causes: —JF7rst, 
He may be so carried away with the fascination 
of these inquiries as to neglect those religious ex- 
ercises and habits of devotion, in which the life of 
christian piety consists. This may be called the 
tendency to ungodliness, and it no doubt exists in 
every student, however serious and earnest his re- 
ligious convictions may have been at the commence- 
ment of his course. But it must be obvious that 
this danger is equally threatening in every depart- 
ment—in the classics, the natural sciences, the 
fine arts, and in every other walk of mental 
culture ; and it is only to be overcome—in one as 
in all—by the usual appliances of christian self-dis- 
cipline—the appropriation of time, and especially 
of the Lord’s day, to devotion—the reading of the 
Bible and other books impregnated with the spirit of 
vital religion—the frequenting of pious company, 
and the practice of such good works as especially 
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foster the sentiment of communion with the great 
christian body. 

Again, The student may be in danger of finding, 
or thinking that he finds, among these sciences, con- 
clusions adverse to the positive doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This may be called the tendency to heresy ; 
and as the human mind is liable in all points to err, 
it cannot be denied that this danger is not apparent 
only but real. Still, this is not a danger peculiar to 
mental studies, seeing that the conclusions of astro- 
nomy were at one time, in some particulars, regarded 
as hostile to revelation, and moresrecently some of 
the results of geology. History, also, may present 
difficulties, especially in the departments of ethnology 
and chronology. If the mental sciences are more 
beset with this danger than the physical and histo- 
rical, inasmuch as Christianity much more exten- 
sively implies certain foregone conclusions respecting 
the intellectual structure and moral character of the 
human race, than it does respecting their natural or 
civil history, the difference is only one of degree ; 
and the very same principles which operate as safe- 
guards in the one case operate also in the other. 
Christianity is just as much entitled to rank asa 
science when it comes into supposed collision with 
psychology or ethics, as when it comes into such 
collision with geology. Its own evidences are in- 
dependent and sufficient; and it would not be less 
unfair summarily to sacrifice Christianity to these 
sciences, than it would be to give up at once their 
authenticated results to its supposed demands. The 
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full truth will ultimately be elicited, and will har- 
monise in all its parts; and if there be such a thing 
as a true exposition possible of what the human 
mind is, intellectually and morally, by nature, which 
few will deny, the advocate of revelation is, of all 
men, most bound to explore this truth that he may 
establish this harmony. This is the especial duty 
of the student, a duty from which he ought not to 
flinch, but to take upon himself, in the exercise of 
the ordinary principles of philosophical investiga- 
tion; convinced that his philosophy cannot contra- 
dict his faith, but, at the same time, so impressed 
with the magnitude of the interests at stake, as to 
conduct his inquiries with that patience, candour, 
and humility, which true philosophy demands, and 
not less with that prayer for higher light which his 
position as a supposed Christian, not to speak of 
the dictate of nature, renders imperative. On these 
principles Mr Clark firmly acted, fully satisfied that 
philosophy did not need to be over-ridden by Chris- 
tianity, but contained in all matters within its pro- 
per compass, as a system of observation and induc- 
tion, the means of its own rectification, and unforced 
co-incidence with revelation. He did not despise 
the dangers of a gross materialism on the one hand, 
and of a proud spiritualism on the other. Nor was 
he insensible to the hazard of speculations in ethics, 
which not only explain humanity as it is, but con- 
struct humanity as it ought to be, in disregard or 
defiance of Christianity. But he regarded those dan- 
gers as avoidable, and was fully persuaded that his 
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own philosophical creed, honestly wrought out, not 
only accorded with, but illustrated, the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Lastly, The student may be in danger of having 
engendered by these inquiries such a disposition to 
doubt, as to reject Christianity altogether. This 
may be entitled the tendency to scepticism ; and it 
cannot be denied that that species of doubt, which 
is peculiar to men of metaphysical temperament, 
has sometimes issued in this unhappy result. This, 
however, cannot be admitted to be the fair or natu- 
ral development of such a spirit. The metaphysical 
doubt which visits most minds at a certain stage of 
progress, generally during the years coincident 
with college life, and which sends some minds at 
that period into the very depths of speculation, is 
not a disease but a healthy symptom. It is similar 
to the growing pains of the body, and is indicative of 
the approach of maturity. The soul, feeling itself 
endowed with new powers, naturally and justly 
exerts them upon the objects of greatest interest— 
its beliefs in general, and its moral and spiritual 
convictions in particular,—and is uneasy until its 
past reasons of faith have satisfied its higher facul- 
ties, or been supplanted by others that admit of no 
questioning. The faith of an educated man must 
go through this transition process to a greater or 
less degree; and as it would be unnatural and un- 
healthy to suppress it, a great problem in the phi- 
losophical training of those who bring with them 
earlier christian convictions to the schools of specu- 
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lation, is how to effect it in the easiest and safest 
manner, This may be accomplished by two trains 
of inquiry, which the student may either prosecute 
for himself, or have set before him by others who 
have trodden the same path. 

The first inquiry respects the rationale of the ex- 
ternal evidences of Christianity. It will be seen that 
Christianity professes to be a collection of historical 
facts of a supernatural character. It thus rests on the 
same basis with all history—the belief of testimony; 
and the student will find that this belief is an ultimate 
principle of the mind, beyond which he cannot de- 
scend, and with which, not only as a Christian, but as 
a metaphysician, he must be satisfied. Nor is there 
any other ultimate principle of our mind, which 
hinders the application of this one to the historical 
proofs of Christianity. The only one ever appealed 
to by the sceptic, is that principle of belief in the 
constancy of nature, which has been alleged by 
Hume and others to stamp every supernatural fact 
with a character of incredibility. It is easy to 
expose the fallacy of this assertion. To affirm that 
supernatural facts are beyond the range of law and 
order, is to beg the question. Our belief in the con- 
stancy of nature does not bind us to stereotype the 
present state of things, either in the direction of the 
past or of the future ; all that it binds us to is the con- 
viction that similar causes have been and will be fol- 
lowed by similar effects, leaving experience to ascer- 
tain both the one and the other. It settles nothing 
as to the terms of the relation; it only makes good 
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the bond of connection between them. Hence, thie 
fair application of this principle to the facts of Chris- 
tianity is merely to affirm that they form a part of 
the great order of the universe; that, as super- 
natural events, they were dependent on supernatural 
causes; and that, were the same causes in opera- 
tion again, or in any other world, they would pro- 
duce the same effects which we see in the history 
of redemption. The belief in the constancy of na- 
ture is not a belief that there is nothing but nature, in the 
lower sense of that term ; but it is a belief that whatever 
exists, or has existed, has done so according to fixed 
laws, which are as stedfast and invariable in the 
higher region as in the lower. If any advocate of 
Christianity has ever denied this, and represented the 
facts of the Gospel as utterly anomalous and isolated 
from the general plan of the universe, against such an 
ignorant defender of the faith alone does the scep- 
ticism of Hume take effect. Against the Christian 
who holds an ‘order in the supernatural world as strict 
and regular as in the natural, it can only apply on 
principles which would make nature perpetually 
repeat herself, not only in the different parts and 
ages of this world, but throughout the wide universe, 
and which would make the range of experience, 
which is open to the infant or the savage, the rule 
of belief and expectation to a Humboldt or a La- 
place. So far, then, as the metaphysical basis of 
evidence is concerned, the historical proofs of Chris- 
tianity are unassailable. If, unhappily, any in- 
quirer, who has got over these fundamental diffi- 
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culties, remains unconvinced by the details of the 
evidence as exhibited by Lardner or Paley, this is 
no longer a question of philosophy but of law, and 
the evil is one which metaphysics can neither cause 
nor cure. 

The other method of inquiry, by which doubt of 
a fundamental character as to the truth of Chris- 
tianity may be overcome, is to lay open the nature 
of its experimental evidence. This, of course, can 
only apply to those who have brought with them 
christian convictions and experiences to the schools 
of philosophy. But, to all such it is the highest and 
most satisfying kind of evidence. It supersedes the 
foregoing difficulty as to the supernatural character 
of the facts of Christianity, for it is itself an inward 
supernatural fact of the inquirer’s own conscious- 
ness, and makes all such facts in the gospel history 
credible ; and it has the great advantage of a self- 
evidencing certainty which shines by its own light. 
The christian student is as conscious of direct in- 
tercourse with Jesus Christ as with the external 
world, or with other minds. This is the very pos- 
tulate of living Christianity. It is a datum or 
revelation made to a spiritual faculty in the soul, 
as real as the external senses, or any of the mental 
or moral faculties, and far more exalted. This 
living contact with a ‘living person, by faith and 
prayer, like all other life, is ultimate and mysterious, 
and must be accepted by him in whom it exists, as 
its own sufficient explanation and reason, just as 
the principles of natural intelligence and conscience, 
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to which it is something superadded, and with 
which, in this point of view, though in other re- 
spects higher, it is co-ordinate. No one who is 
living im communion with Jesus Christ, and exer- 
cising that series of affections towards him which 
Christianity at once prescribes and creates, can 
doubt the reality of that supernatural system to 
which he has been thus introduced; and nothing 
more is necessary than to appeal to his own expe- 
rience and belief, which is here as valid and irre- 
sistible as in regard to the existence of God, of 
moral distinctions, or of the material world. He 
has no reason to trust the one class of beliefs, which 
he has not to trust the other. For, if it be said 
that this datum of consciousness or intuition is 
peculiar to Christians, and not universal, it is easy 
to reply that there is nothing in its own nature 
which hinders it from being universal; nay, that 
the way of faith and prayer is open to all, and that, 
on the very same principle, the intuitive knowledge 
of the outward world might be set aside from the 
case of persons destitute of their senses, or the in- 
tuitive knowledge of God and of moral distinctions 
from the case of persons destitute of reason. The 
force of this evidence, of course, will depend on the 
degree of vigour with which the christian life is 
developed in the experience of the student; but the 
nature of this evidence, as in itself ultimate and 
self-convincing, remains the same, in every case 
alike. To minds devoid of christian convictions and 
feelings, it is quite inappreciable; and their first 
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duty is to acquire, by God’s gift, the elements of 
judgment, ere they condemn what is not given to all 
men. But, to minds thus favoured, this forms a point 
@appui which can never be overturned,—an aliquid 
inconcussum, corresponding to the “ cogito, ergo sum 4 
of Augustine and Descartes. Their faith bears its 
own signature, and they have only to look within to 
discover its authenticity. Philosophy must be guided 
by experience, and must rank the characters inscribed 
on the soul by grace, at least as sacred as those in- 
scribed by nature. Such persons need not that any 
man should teach them, for they have an unction from 
the Holy One; and to them applies the highest of 
all congratulations, “‘ Blessed art thou: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The course of Mr Clark as a student of philosophy 
was singularly illustrative of the guiding and re- 
straining influence of living religion in the midst 
of dangerous tendencies of all these kinds; and 
the path by which he and others were led, by the 
hand of God, through this whole region, is fitted, 
the longer it is reflected on, to awaken the deeper 
feelings of gratitude. Without being probably 
aware, to any material extent, of their common 
hazard on the side of speculation, they were directed 
to use the very counteractives which, of all others, 
were the most needful and seasonable. It would, 
perhaps, not occur to many persons as a likely thing, 
that the same young men who gave themselves 
earnestly to metaphysical researches, and were seen 
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regularly, one evening every week, engaged in the 
warmth of debate respecting the first principles of 
all things, should be found, on another evening of 
the week, as constantly, and with as much interest, 
united in the exercises of private christian devotion. 
This, however, was the case; for it was the custom 
of most of the leading members of the Metaphysical 
Society to meet in Mr Clark’s rooms, for at least two 
successive winters, for this purpose. ‘The arrange- 
ment originated entirely with himself; and the 
services were of the nature of those of a prayer or 
fellowship meeting,—consisting of praise, prayer - 
offered by all the members in rotation, and such 
devotional comments on a passage of Scripture as 
any chose to make. These weekly assemblages 
were equally delightful and profitable to all; and 
in them Mr Clark appeared, if possible, to still 
greater advantage than even in the sister association. 
There was a vitality in his personal religion which 
manifested itself in all the exercises of those 
seasons; and it cannot be doubted that others 
caught impulse from the fervour of his zeal, which 
was, perhaps, more ardent than that of any of the 
circle. I well remember, as illustrative of this 
fitness of his mind to lead in devotion, not less 
than in speculation, that near the close of a session, 
at one of these christian meetings, he submitted 
the services of his brethren, as well as of himself, 
to a kind of review; and, in a tone of great energy, _ 


half sorrowfully, half indignantly, denounced the 


lukewarmness of the association, and complained 
i. D 
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that, while he had heard much abstract discussion 
of christian truth, he had heard little direct pro- 
fession of love to God or faith in the Redeemer. 
The charge might be partially true; for there is no 
class of persons more reserved than students in the 
expression of the deeper religious feelings; and yet 
it is easy to see how wholesome an influence such 
meetings, with all their imperfections, were fitted to 
exert, both in preserving and cherishing earlier 
christian impressions. At this time Mr Clark also 
‘attended another set of religious meetings, which 
were held on Saturday mornings in the college, in 
connection with the Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion, and which formed a rallying point for much ear- 
nest piety, gathered from all denominations, and now 
scattered over many lands in the field of missions, 
and in the walks of the christian ministry at home. 

Before closing this sketch of Mr Clark’s aca- 
demical career, it may be added, that he showed 
throughout little susceptibility of emulation, and was 
almost never engaged in competition for honours. 
No other excitement seemed requisite than the pure 
love of truth and knowledge, for their own sakes. 
He appeared even to be almost independent of the 
stimulus of friendly discussion. Though keenly 
alive to the enjoyments of the Metaphysical Society, 
and also of another society of a more purely literary 
character, the Diagnostic, into which he was drawn, 
and in which he also distinguished himself, he did 
not look so much like one receiving an impulse, as 
embracing a welcome occasion of exerting his facul- 
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ties and imparting his stores. Any one less the 
creature of intellectual forcing, by either its public 
or private appliances, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

In the autumn of 1839 Mr Clark began his studies 
in divinity at Edinburgh, in the Original Secession 
Divinity Hall. That institution was then, as it is 
now, under the superintendence of the Rev. Dr 
M‘Crie, the able successor of his celebrated father, 
and the Rev. Mr Lang of Colmonell. He was pre- 
pared to throw himself with interest into the study 
of theology, which, indeed, he had been studying all 
along—almost since he had begun to think; but he 
felt, what many have felt in like circumstances, the 
revulsion of the change from the liberty of specula- 
tion to the fixedness of unhesitating subjection to 
Seripture in this new province. He thus writes to 
a friend, September 6, 1839:—“I was strangely 
affected on sitting down for the first time formally 
to study a science of mind which appeals for every 
dogma it utters to a written authority. This is so 
entirely the reverse of the axiom in natural meta- 
physics, that it was a little time before my hard and 
foolish heart could reconcile itself to it. And this 
leads me to notice the grand primary and distin- 
guishing requisite to a successful, I say, to a ra- 
tional, study of the Seriptures, — faith, gracious 
faith. This, my friend, is the qualification which, 
as a prerequisite gift, a psychological condition, places 
the genuine student of theology—revealed theology 
—and the mere student of philosophy, en a footing 
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wholly different. This is the grace of God by Jesus 
Christ.” 

For four sessions Mr Clark continued to study 
divinity, till the close of September 1842. The 
session of the Hall extended over the two months of 
August and September only; and hence his college 
curriculum was easily made to coincide in its ter- 
mination with the beginning of his theological course. 
Nothing of particular interest marked his career as 
a divinity student. He wrote the usual number of 
sermons and essays, and applied himself diligently 
to perfect his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 
There remain, besides lectures and sermons, elabo- 
rate essays of a theological character, to attest the 
mental activity of this period. Of these, not less 
than four belong to the last year, 1842. Two are 
of an antiquarian nature,—“ On the Jewish San- 
hedrim,” and “On the Preservation of Hebrew 
MSS.” Other two, of a much more speculative 
character, treat of the “Covenant of Works,” and 
the “Six Days of Moses.” The former of these 
contains an attempt, which, so far as I know, is 
original, to explain the representation of all men by 
Adam on the principle of patriarchal sovereignty, in 
combination with that of international law. The 
first man was the patriarch or king of the race; and 
by his offence exposed all his posterity to the Divine 
curse, just as the trespass of a monarch on the field 
of international action extends to all his subjects, 
and involves them i in the treatment to which he lays 
himself open. The author urges, in favour of thi 
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view, that the principle is one really at work in 
history, and that it affords an intelligible explana- 
tion of the great difficulty in the case of the trans- 
- action with Adam, since it shows that penal treat- 
ment may follow upon the breach of a compact, in 
the making of which the remote sufferers had no 
share. But, though the analogy is ingenious, it 
may be questioned whether much is gained by 
drawing a parallel in this manner between the 
Divine procedure, and the confessedly imperfect 
relations that subsist between earthly sovereigns 
and nations in war and peace; and perhaps no 
theory has yet been devised by any one that mate- 
rially removes the covenant in question from the 
_ mysteries of our faith, that are rather to be assented 
to than explained. The other essay treats of geo- 
logy in relation to the Mosaic record, and is rather 
occupied with stating the general principles that 
must be attended to in a solution, which is done 
with much clearness and good sense, than in fur- 
nishing any such solution itself. Mr Clark had 
studied geology enough to feel its difficulties, and 
to satisfy himself that they were not insuperable ; 
and, so far as could be gathered from expressions 
of his opinion in this essay and elsewhere, was dis- 
posed to acquiesce in what has become more and 
more the current opinion, that the opening verse of 
Genesis must be separated by an indefinite interval 
from the narrative of the Mosaic cosmogony which 
follows. 
About the middle of his theological course, Mr 
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Clark’s mind was disturbed by a practical question, 
which brought out in a strong light the conscien- 
tiousness of his religious principles. The Synod to 
which he belonged, holding the view that the Scot- 
tish covenants are still binding on the nation and 
church of Scotland, and regarding themselves as 
included in that obligation, have been in the habit 
of requiring a solemn profession of adherence to 
these ancient deeds; among others, from students 
of theology under their superintendence. This is 
called joining the Bond, and has been practised at 
irregular intervals from the commencement of the 
Secession. Mr Clark had not expected that this 
profession should be required of him till the close 
of his studies ; and was thrown into much perplexity 
by a decision of the Synod appointing it to be made 
in September 1841. His difficulty did not respect 
the subject-matter of the documents he was required 
to subscribe, but rather the inconsistency and rash- 
ness, as he judged it, of making a profession of ac- 
cordance with certain religious deeds, ere he had 
completed his study of them. His first purpose 
was to decline the required subscription, at what- 
ever hazard to his reputation and temporal pros- 
pects, thinking that, as a student, he must bring to 
an end the work of revision ere he committed him- 
self to a step which was not exacted of ordinary 
church members. In the view of so serious an 
alternative he thus writes to a friend,— Am I not 
placed in a most distressing situation? Let me act 
which way I will, I cannot divest my conduct on 
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the ensuing occasion of great importance to myself. 
I could just sit down and wring my hands.” From 
this uneasiness Mr Clark was set free by more de- 
tailed explanations of the meaning of the act of 
subscription, which were kindly furnished him by 
Professor M‘Crie, and also by his own more deliber- 
ate consideration of the whole subject. Having made 
an equivalent profession on his admission to the fel- 
lowship of the church, he was brought to see that he 
did not need to wait for the close of his studies ere 
he re-asserted what he had already declared in sub- 
stance—that the student only exercised a veto over the 
earlier opinion of the church member, and did not 
give a co-ordinate vote; and that, having kept his 
mind, as a student, open to all inquiries and objec- 
tions, and remained till then unshaken, it was per- 
fectly competent to him, with his present light, to 
take the step in question. Few will doubt that Mr 
Clark decided this case of conscience justly. What- 
ever differences of opinion may exist respecting the 
bond in question, it can hardly be denied that assent 
to it lies at the foundation of every religious body 
which calls itself a covenanting church ; and that, 
’ to have waited for-farther evidence, was to give to 
future contingencies an undue preponderance over 
present as well as past professions. The subject is 
only introduced as an example of Mr Clark’s ten- 
derness of conscience; and, perhaps, it may show 
how careful all religious bodies ought to be in re- 
gard to their denominational terms of communion, 
since it is the most sincere who are most liable to 
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be visited in regard to these with painful and dis- 
tressing scruples, and who are in the greatest dan- 
ger of being arrested by them on their way to the 
christian ministry. 

A large portion of the last two years of Mr 
Clark’s course as a student of divinity was filled up 
by an engagement into which he entered as classical 
tutor in the family of North Dalrymple, Esq., of 
Cleland House, near Hamilton. Here he lived very 
happily in the conscientious and successful discharge 
of his duties, enjoying the favour of an amiable 
domestic circle, to whose interest he contributed, as 
well by his general accomplishments as by a singular 
skill in music, of which he was passionately fond ; 
and intermingling his severer and more abstract 
studies with an elevating contemplation of nature, 
_ such as is only possible amid the seclusion of a 
country life. How ready he was to admire scenes 
of beauty, as well as to speculate upon his own feel- 
ings of admiration, the following extract of a letter 
will show :—“ Imagine one transported from squares 
of houses, where the very sun is hidden, and you 
see not one object that you were born to admire, 
and set down in the dearest corner of nature’s lap, 
to be caressed and cherished with her choicest 
sounds and sights—is not this enough almost to 
change your identity? Whence is it, and why, 
that the poor spirit which, from the infancy of its 
being, has been cooped up in a cage of stone, blank 
and cheerless stone, no sooner is shown the smiling 
face of nature than it yearns and stirs towards her 
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as to a long absent, but now restored parent? It 
is because man and nature were created for each 
other, were born for mutual endearment, mutual 
bliss. Is not nature in solitude nature complaining ? 
and what would man become without the influences 
which he can inhale from her alone? Without a 
figure, I apprehend that, apart from the mere love- 
liness of the landscape, its physical charms, and the 
buoyancy of spirit inspired by the elasticity of the 
air, there is a moral effusion poured out from the inner 
fountain, and collected by nature, which the soul sips 
as a more delicious and life-giving nectar. When 
God is pleased to breathe his own blessed felt presence 
over his external platform of creation, then, in roam- 
ing there, we feel that in him we live, and move, and 
have our being. Nature is thus the mirror of our 
best self; and whom do we love like ourself?” It 
only remains to be added that, Mr Clark, during 
his residence at Cleland, manifested the liveliest 
interest in the religious instruction of the domestics 
and dependents of the family. These christian 
labours were duly appreciated, so that he left the 
neighbourhood amid general respect, and his memory 
continues to be cherished in that quarter with much 
affection. 

At length the period came which to the student 
marks a great epoch: the goal of one life—the 
starting point of a higher. Mr Clark received 
license to preach the Gospel in 1842, being then 
about 25 years of age. He commenced his labours 
in the church of his esteemed friend Dr M‘Crie, 
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being also surrounded, as is usual in such cases, by 
a number of his most intimate associates and ac- 
quaintances. His subject was the parable of the 
Prodigal Son; and his discourse was characterised 
by pleasing and unexpected simplicity. The writer 
of this Memoir never heard him preach at any other 
time, save only a few months afterwards, to another 
audience in Edinburgh; and hence, cannot trust 
himself to pronounce any general criticism upon his 
pulpit abilities. It seemed, however, to be Mr 
Clark’s aim to extricate his mind from the entangle- 
ments of scholastic training, and to cultivate a style 
in which christian truth should be presented in its 
native freshness, and be recommended by no other 
attraction than the vivacity and fervour of personal 
conviction. In this he seems to have in some 
measure succeeded ; though he, perhaps, thus sacri- 
ficed the depth which he might otherwise easily 
have obtained, without fully reaching that style of 
adaptation to the sympathies of masses which is 
necessary to what goes by the name of popularity. 
In the pulpit his manner was grave, but not alto- 
gether unadorned, and, it is superfluous to add, en- 
tirely devoid of affectation. 

In a body like the Original Seceders, reckoning 
from thirty to forty congregations, the number of 
vacancies is small, and the opportunities of a speedy 
settlement in a pastoral charge far from consider- 
able. Mr Clark accordingly spent about a year in 
itinerant labour as a preacher, when at length he 
received a call from the congregation of Campbell 
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Street, Glasgow. This he accepted, and was or- 
dained as their minister in the end of 1843. This 
settlement promised to be a favourable one. The 
congregation, though not large for a city like Glas- 
gow, was not inconsiderable, numbering about 500 
members; and Mr Clark applied himself with great 
zeal and assiduity to the discharge of the duties, 
which every right minded minister, at the outset of 
his course, finds so strange and yet so interesting. 
Besides preaching twice every week, he conducted 
special meetings and lectures, visited his congregation 
so frequently and laboriously as even to injure his 
health, opened classes for the young, and en- 
deavoured, with the whole force of his energetic 
nature, to discipline himself in a thorough manner 
for the practical work of the ministry. The diffi- 
culties which his former speculative habits opposed 
to this attempt are described by him, with great 
spirit, in the following letter ; which shows at the 
same time something of the exaggeration into which 
an earnest man is apt to fall, when describing the 
past from anew and higher point of survey than 
he has before occupied. ‘ 
“ Glasgow, June 7, 1844. 

“ You ask me what I have been doing with myself 
since I came here? I answer, labouring to recover 
myself from that hideous deformity of mental habits, 
which began with my academical life, and continued 
almost to its close. This is an awful sentence, you 
will exclaim ; but is it not true that I lived a mere 
speculative phantom, away from the wholesome 
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breath of real life——unreal, mystical, uninfluenced 
and uninfluencing? I never stedfastly looked life 
and reality in the face, never deliberately measured 
paces with it, never set myself to associate with it, 
but if I advanced near enough to hear the rumbling 
of its chariot, started away again frightened and 
scared. Now this would never do to last. I should 
thus remain a mere spiritual skeleton, and might 
just as well become a physical one. I would rather 
now be trodden under foot of life’s business, than 
bound away from it. Ihave everything to learn 
anew ; but Providence has guided me into the very 
school to be initiated. Iam set here to deal with 
such as are men in heart, but children in understand- 
ing. What a blessing has this been to me! It is 
making me become also a child. As respects ac- 
ceptance with the people, I have had to pass through 
an ordeal severe enough. My congregation are 
weavers, and mechanics, and women. But this has 
been my salvation. Ihave learned at last to ad- 
dress men’s hearts. I think God is giving me some 
little success in this: my audience is increasing ; 
though slowly, yet surely. Iam as happy as the 
day is long; my people seem satisfied; and ought 
not I to bend adoring acquiescence in the Saviour’s 
thanksgiving? ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.’ I may add, that I believe my mind 
is gaining in general speculative strength, rather than 
losing, by this condescension and diffuseness.” 
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In these practical labours Mr Clark passed the 
first three years of his ministry, exemplifying the 
apostolic desire to spend and be spent among his 
people, and enjoying amid occasional sources of dis- 
quietude, no small measure of that comfort which 
attends every faithful christian pastor. In 1845 he 
married Miss Jane Stobie, of Balneathal, Kinross- 
shire,-an event which contributed much to his 
domestic happiness, and prepared for him an un- 
failing solace under the very heavy and unexpected 
trials to which he was, not long afterwards, sub- 
jected. These trials came from a quarter of all 
others the most painful to a minister of the Gospel, 
—his own congregation. They arose in circum- 
stances which none who had known him beforehand 
would have judged possible; and, after a protracted 
struggle, they led to his separation from his flock, 
and from the communion of the Original Secession 
Church. Of this unhappy series of transactions 
nothing more will be reported than is indispensably 
necessary to the vindication of Mr Clark’s character, 
and is borne out by documents of a public nature, 
and of unquestioned authority. The history of such 
a rupture is a kind of morbid anatomy, which it can 
do little good to study, and which it becomes a bio- 
grapher, not connected with the body in which it 
occurred, to pass over very lightly. 

There is ample evidence that Mr Clark wanted 
no qualification of a faithful minister. His manu- 
script discourses, which have been deciphered, dis- 
play the most extensive acquaintance with Scrip- 
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ture,—contain uniformly a mass of solid and well- 
digested thinking,—and, though often distinguished 
by a vein of original reflection, are always brought 
down, by their simple piety and perspicuous ex- 
pression, to ordinary hearers; and yet against his 
ministry there arose complaints of non-edification, 
and other expressions of dissatisfaction equally 
groundless. In like manner, his labours out of the 
pulpit were very abundant; for, in addition to his 
classes for religious instruction, he even conde- 
scended to give lessons in some branches of secular 
education,—visited weekly fourteen or fifteen fami- 
lies,—and attended meetings of session, often for 
hours in succession, till near midnight, at least once 
every week. By these exertions his health was 
undermined; but this did not avert the charge of 
inefficiency. He was faithful and open in pointing 
out practical evils among his hearers; but this 
fidelity was accused of shaking the congregation. 
And though, according to universal testimony, tender 
and affectionate in his private intercourse,—of which 
a remarkable proof appeared in his readiness to visit 
widows and newly bereaved families wherever he 
heard of them, even among strangers,—this did not 
succeed in permanently conciliating the attachment 
of a considerable portion of his own flock. That 
Mr Clark should have made a large and wide im- 
pression on the religious public of Glasgow, is what 
probably none of his friends, who knew the circum- 
stances of the times and of the Original Secession 
body, anticipated; but that he should, after three 
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years of such labour and pastoral intercourse, have 

failed in acquiring a strong hold over a united con- 

gregation, remains to them an entire mystery. It is 

a striking example of the truth, that success is not 

always the result of ministerial fidelity and devoted- 

ness; and forms one of those rare cases in the 

history of good men, where the all-wise God de- 

parts, as it were, out of his course, in order to bring 

out peculiar graces by peculiar and unlikely trials. 

Whether any other person would have succeeded in 

effecting more with a congregation oppressed with 

debt, defectively organised, and broken into parties, 

than Mr Clark did, must, of course, remain un- 

known. But as, according to the highest testimony 

(about to be quoted), he failed from no want of 
‘“‘ ministerial diligence and faithfulness,” this lesson 

of the sovereignty of God’s ways stands distinctly 

set before every occupant of the ministry, by this 
passage of his history. 

It was in March 1847 that Mr Clark, whose mind 
had been disturbed before by individual complaints, 
learned, at a meeting of his session, from that body, 
that his ministrations were not edifying to a number 
of the congregation, and that the result was injurious 
to its temporal prosperity. His feelings, on this 
communication being made to him, were much 
wounded by the degree to which it appeared to him 
that these discouraging representations were yielded 
to; and, conceiving that he ought not to be sacri-- 
ficed to a discontented party, without having it 
judged whether their complaints were well or ill 
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founded, he determined to bring the whole matter 
before the presbytery to which he belonged: court- 
ing, on the one hand, investigation, and demand- 
ing certain changes to be made in the working of 
the congregation ; and, on the other hand, in case 
these requests were not complied with, tendering his 
resignation. Accordingly, at a meeting of pres- 
bytery, 31st March 1847, Mr Clark took this step, 
which brought matters to a crisis, The presbytery 
agreed to summon before them all parties concerned 
on the 12th of April; and then, after hearing them 
fully, they came to a decision, in which they vindi- 
cated Mr Clark from every imputation,—bore testi- 
mony to the pleasure, and even delight, with which 
they had at all times heard his ministrations,—and 
acknowledged his success as having been fully as 
great as, in the circumstances of the times and the 
body, could be expected of any man ; but, neverthe- 
less, from the divided state of the congregation, re- 
solved to refer the whole matter to the approaching 
meeting of Synod. This meeting took place in the 
end of April, at Edinburgh, and the whole case was 
discussed at length. Both parties in the congrega- 
tion were heard; and Mr Clark also addressed the 
Synod in a lengthened speech of marked ability and 
admirable christian temper. The decision was as 
follows :—‘‘ The Synod, having patiently heard and 
considered the whole case, express their approval of 
the ministerial diligence and faithfulness of Mr Clark, 
as pastor of Campbell Street congregation, and their . 
deep sympathy with him in the painful circumstances 
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in which he has been placed ; entertaining, however, 
the hope, from the report of the committee appointed 
last night by the Synod, that the agitation which 
has been excited may yet be allayed, and that 
Mr Clark may be welcomed back to Campbell Street 
by a reconciled and united people, the Synod remit 
the case to the presbytery of Glasgow, together with 
a committee of synod, with instructions to ascertain 
this, and to issue the matter as they shall see 
cause.” . Z 
The hope expressed by the synod proved falla- 
cious, as the following minute of the meeting in 
question between the presbytery, commissioners of 
synod, and the congregation, will show. The meet- 
ing took place in the church of Campbell Street on 
the 4th of May; and the presbytery and committec 
came unanimously to the following decision :—“ The 
presbytery and committee of synod having been ap- 
pointed to ascertain whether Mr Clark would be 
welcomed back to Campbell Street by a reconciled 
and united people, after patiently hearing all parties, 
found that the congregation is still in a divided 
state, and that both parties express their convic- 
tion that they cannot harmoniously work together. 
Upon a review of the whole case, they are of opi- 
nion that the complaints which have been brought 
against Mr Clark are unfounded, and that he has 
this day manifested a most conciliatory spirit, which 
has not called forth a general reciprocal feeling ; 
and as this court is appointed to issue the whole 


cause as they shall think most fit, find that there is | 
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no adequate reason for accepting Mr Clark’s de- 
mission, and that to do so in present circumstances 
would tend materially to injure the character and 
usefulness of an able and zealous minister of the 
Gospel ; and are therefore shut up to recognise, as 
the congregation under the inspection of the synod, 
that portion of the congregation which shall be 
found adhering to the ministry of Mr Clark.” 

The issue of these dissensions may be very briefly 
told. The party opposed to Mr Clark, and thus 
virtually cut off from the synod, having claimed the 
right to retain the place of worship, Mr Clark, 
with the body adhering to him, withdrew, and wor- 
shipped for three months in the Assembly Rooms. 
At the end of this period, the dissatisfied party 
having applied to the synod for supply of sermon, 
obtained their request. Mr Clark regarded this act 
as tantamount to a reversal of the decision which 
had been already given in his favour, and as sub- 
versive of his usefulness as the minister of the separ- 
ated body; and felt so deeply aggrieved, that he re- 
solved to relinquish the communion of the Original 
Secession Church altogether. Accordingly, he 
closed his ministry by dispensing to the remainder 
of his flock the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper on 
the 22d of August 1847; after which he and his 
people agreed to separate. A parting testimonial 
of their affection and esteem was presented to him 
a few days afterwards, and then, amid mutual re- 
grets, the last link of a tie that bound him to a con- 
gregation was broken asunder. . 
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That Mr Clark, who had naturally the keenest 
sense both of kind and unkind treatment, and whose 
chivalrous feeling of honour was refined still farther 

_by elevated christian principle, should have suffered 
most acutely from these trying scenes, may well be 
supposed. He passed many wearisome days and 
sleepless nights ; and his health was materially af- 
fected. Still he breathed nothing but conciliation 
and forbearance; and, while he vindicated his char- 
acter with a manly firmness, and sometimes gave 
way to a generous indignation, he was much more 
grieved than angry, and would have made any sa- 
crifice for peace. His own language will better 
~express his mingled sorrows and consolations dur- 
ing this season than any other. In the close of a 
sermon on Prov. iii. 5, 6, preached after the dis- 
ruption in his congregation—when meeting in the 
new place of worship for the first time—he thus 
speaks :—‘ Not to make myself the subject of re- 
mark, I feel called upon to say, that I have endea- 
voured, though very imperfectly, to acknowledge 
the Lord in this movement, and that through his 
kindness, I believe it is I have enjoyed a peace and 
composure of mind which, could I have foreseen the 
circumstances, I could not have believed possible. 
I have not willingly and intentionally brought my- 
self to-my present position. I have been forced to 
it by circumstances over which I had no control. 
But in all this I see more plainly the hand of the ~ 
Lord.” 2d, ‘“ What need for distrust of ourselves, 
and for rectitude and growing humility!. Does the 
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Lord mean evil by this movement? then we have 
no cause of boasting. Does he mean good? we 
have, if possible, still less; for if we reflect for 
a moment upon our ignorance, our folly, and de- 
pravity, it is evident that of any good thing that 
may be in us and done by us we must say, ‘ By 
the grace of God I am what I am; and this grace 
which was bestowed on me was not in vain.’ 
3d, As to the future, let us still acknowledge the 
Lord. Surely we need direction. We need it, 
as to the choice of our civil arrangements con- 
nected with the congregation. We need it, that we 
may behave ourselves wisely and becomingly in the 
sight of our christian brethren at large. We need 
it, that we may walk circumspectly in the presence 
of those who scoff at religion, and triumph over 
the failings and misfortunes of its professors. We 
need it, that we may maintain among ourselves 
a spirit of brotherly love and charity, which cover- 
eth a multitude of sins, and of holy rivalry and 
emulation which provoketh unto love and good 
works.” In like manner, when looking back on the 
communion he had left, and addressing his scattered 
flock after demitting his charge, he utters these 
generous sentiments,—“ Let us wish that part of 
the church no ill. It is still a part with Christ of 
God’s heritage. "Whatever we may say or do for 
our vindication, let it be simply with a view to our 
own preservation, and not to revenge. Christ has 
done us no harm. If we believe ourselves to have 
been injured, he must have been still more so than 
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we. Let our right hand forget its cunning, if we 
try to multiply the wounds on the bleeding body of 
Christ.” 

The following letter is deeply interesting, as dis- 
closing his feelings after the struggle in the con- 
gregation had ended in a disruption. 


“ Glasgow, May 27, 1847. 

“ Your letter of yesterday has just come to hand. 
Its contents are truly refreshing to Mrs Clark and 
me. It is such communications, oral or by pen and 
ink, which have proved streams of water to us in 
the desert. I have had various lessons taught by re- 
cent events,—some relating to the ways of God, some 
to the ways of man..... I never knew the amount 
of sympathy which exists in man, and never could 
have believed its sweetness, until I have been made 
to taste it. It is comparatively easy to bear trials, 
when we are privileged with the sympathy of those 
whom we regard as the wise and good. But how 
shall I mention the loving-kindness of the Lord?” 
If in any respect I have a conscience void of of- 
fence, is it not to this grace that Lowe it? IfI have 
succeeded in vindicating my integrity in the eyes of 
my brethren, is it not of the Lord’s goodness that 
the materials have been supplied, and that I have 
been directed in the use of them; and if I have en-. 
joyed an impartial tribunal in the church, in my 
friends, and in the public, to what do I owe this, 
which has been refused to so many with whom I am 
unworthy to be named, but to the goodness of the 
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Lord? ‘I will sing of judgment; but I will sing of 
mercy also.’ ” 

The separation of Mr Clark from the body to 
which he had been so warmly attached, a step 
taken in sorrow rather than in anger, brought with 
it a complete uncertainty as to his future prospects. 
He literally “went forth not knowing whether 
he went.” In what spirit he faced the difficulties, 
both spiritual and temporal, which rose before him, 
will be seen from the following letter, written just 
after his connection with the Original Secession body 
had ceased. 


“ August 16, 1847. 


“Your brotherly letter has just come to hand. 
When, in addition to other matters, I tell you that 
my poor wife is at present lying in fever, you will 
be ready to own that I do not want causes of 
anxiety, and it may be of depression. I am much at 
sea certainly in my views of the future. TI lay it 
down as a fundamental axiom, that I am still a 
servant of Christ, though I fear more than ever an 
unworthy one. If Ido relinquish my ministerial 
career, I trust it may be only for a season, and it 
will be only under the pressure of His providence ; 
and whatever that temporary sphere were, I should 
still desire that it may be one in which I shall serve 
God with my spirit, in the Gospel of his Son..... 
I know not what to do. I think I am improving as a 
preacher of the Gospel, and I would fain pursue the 
path of the ministry without turning aside. Perio- 
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dical writing is a precarious thing, and I do not 
know if my capabilities are exactly adapted to the 
wants of the popular press. But the Lord may be 
designing a further purification in the furnace. My 
heart is not yet perfect with the Lord. Professor 
M‘Crie is doing everything he can for me in Kdin- 
burgh. Sooner than act either an idle or a dis- 
honourable part, I will correct proof-sheets, or sit 
at a desk..... Our child is thriving greatly. We 
have mercies amidst trials.” 

After serious deliberation, Mr Clark resolved, with 
the view of continuing his ministry, which was still 
uppermost in his mind, to seek admission to the 
communion of the Free Church. Towards that 
great and influential body he had ever cherished 
the most kindly feelings, and had belonged to the 
party in the Original Secession who favoured an 
incorporating union. At a much earlier period, the 
struggles in the Church of Scotland, which ended in 
the disruption, had awakened his deepest sympathies. 
These had run through the whole course of his aca- 
demical life; and in that remarkable time, he might 
often have been seen amongst the most eager of the 
groups of students who were found swelling the 
excitement of the public meetings, and hanging till 
early dawn upon the stirring debates in the General 
Assembly, by which that grand ecclesiastical drama 
was conducted to its close. As he had thus never 
regarded his old communion and the Free Church 
as separated by an impassable barrier, it was with- 
out any renunciation of principle or compromise of 
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view that he made the change. The Free presbytery 
of Glasgow, before whom he laid his application, 
received it in a manner becoming the duty which a 
christian denomination owes to its own principles, 
and to the rights of sister churches, and instituted a 
full inquiry into all the circumstances of the case. 
As Mr Clark brought with him the repeated testi- 
mony of the Original Secession Church courts, that’ 
they esteemed him an able and zealous minister of 
the Gospel, and also the individual testimonies of 
ministers of that church and other churches in his 
favour, the work of the committee to whom this 
matter was referred was greatly simplified. It is 
due to them, as well as to Mr Clark, to give the 
following extract from their report on this subject, 
made to the presbytery of Glasgow on the dth of 
January 1848:—“ The committee having entered 
into a lengthened conversation with Mr Clark on 
his views, and the motives for his present applica- 
tion, he stated, that while connected with the body 
of United Original Seceders, he had been favourable 
to the movement for a union with the Free Church; 
and especially that, in reference to the covenants, 
National and Solemn League, he conceived that, in 
connection with the Free Church, he could follow 
out the ends of these covenants; and that having, 
by a decision of the Synod of United Original 
Seceders, which he thought involved a wrong prin- 
ciple in reference to the pastoral tie, felt himself 
constrained to demit his charge, and to cease from: 
the exercise of the functions of the ministry in con-: 
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nection with that body, he now saw his way clear, 
as an individual minister, to seek admission into the 
Free Church. Mr Clark still farther expressed his 
views distinctly in accordance with the Confession 
of Faith, especially on the doctrines of the Divine 
decrees, the atonement, the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and the nature of the connection that ought to sub- 
sist betwixt church and state.”—“ The committee 
were highly satisfied with Mr Clark’s statement of 
his views, and unanimously and cordially recommend 
his application to the favourable consideration of the 
presbytery.” Of this report the presbytery approved, 
and unanimously recommended that Mr Clark be 
received as a minister of the Free Church by the 
next General Assembly; which was done accord- 
ingly, in May 1848. Of the treatment which, in 
these negotiations, Mr Clark received from the 
ministers of the Free Church, he always spoke with 
gratitude, as at once respectful and kind; and he 
felt it no small favour that he was furnished by the 
Glasgow presbytery with regular opportunities of 
preaching before his formal admission by the General 
Assembly. 

According to the law of the Free Church, Mr 
Clark needed to pass a twelvemonth, from the date 
of his reception, ere he was eligible to any pastoral 
charge. This period, which did not include the few 
months that elapsed from the time of his application, 
he passed chiefly in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
with occasional visits to other congregations, and 
one location of a somewhat more lengthened nature 
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at Aberdeen. These last months of his life were 
spent in much composure, and devoted very heartily 
to the work to which he was again happy to be 
called. Even before his application had been fa- 
vourably received by the Glasgow presbytery, during 
the months of his unoccupied leisure in that city, in 
the winter of 1847, his mind in a great measure 
regained its elasticity, and he zealously applied him- 
self to studies connected with the ministry. He read 
through most of Virgil, and also a portion of Horace, 
and the Memorabilia of Xenophon. He spent many 
hours in teaching himself the German language ; 
and looked forward to the time when those specula- 
tions, both metaphysical and theological, in which 
he had taken so much interest, should be accessible 
at their native sources. He also wrote out a short 
commentary on the gospel of Luke, full of vigorous 
and original remark, and apparently either the out- 
line or revised abstract of popular lectures which he 
had delivered on that gospel. 

With what intense interest Mr Clark’s mind again 
turned to the active work of the ministry, now that 
a fresh door was opened, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage of the last letter which the writer 
of this Memoir ever received from him. “A serious 
word before I have done. The Lord, I think, himselt 
has been instructing me of late. He has taken me 
into the wilderness and showed me his glory. He 
has made me see at what an infinite remove all 
secular acquisitions lie from the pearls of his word, 
and the intuitions of his Holy Spirit. At such 
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seasons the words of Amos have come powerfully 
home to me. ‘I was no prophet, neither was la 
prophet’s son; but I wasa herdsman, anda gatherer 
of sycamore fruit: and the Lord took me as I fol- 
lowed the flock, and said unto me, Go, prophesy unto 
my people Israel.” Happy Amos, with such a com- 
mission I could come forth as one of the least of 
God’s herdsmen! Brother, if the Lord did but write 
the great things of his law upon our own hearts, 
then could we read them off to others with greater 
verity and power. If God mean to make me a 
pillar in his house, I think I am willing to be 
written wholly over with Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” 

It was not the will of the great Head of the church 
that these aspirations should be gratified on earth. 
It was appointed that he who offered them should 
rather “ overcome, and be made a pillar in the 
temple of our God above.” For a number of 
months, indeed, after his admission by the General 
Assembly of the Free Church, Mr Clark, exer- 
cised his ministry in that communion. Evidences 
of his acceptableness and success were not want- 
ing; but ere the full year which the law of that 
church requires, as the period of probation be- 
fore a settlement can be effected, had expired, his 
earthly course was. finished. While his friends 
were anticipating his speedy call to some con- 
genial field of labour, where his past trials might. 
be forgotten as things behind, it pleased his divine 
Master to come and call him to that still more con- 
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genial sphere, for which these trials had evidently. 
ripened and prepared him. His decease was in its 
manner startling and unexpected. He died of 
cholera, on the 17th of January 1849; and was one 
of the very few ministers of the Gospel who were 
struck down by that mysterious plague, during its 
late ravages. The brief notices of his last illness 
and decease which follow, are drawn from the re- 
collections of his nearest surviving relative. 

For about two months before his decease, Mr 
Clark had acted as a kind of missionary in a Free 
Church Station, at Nitshill, on the Barrhead road, 
six miles distant from Glasgow. There he preached 
every Lord’s-day,:and visited the people on two 
other days of the week, spending the rest of his 
' time with his family in Glasgow. All this time 
cholera prevailed in the city, and likewise in the 
village where Mr Clark laboured. The last sermon 
which he preached was on the first Sabbath of the 
year (Jan. 7, 1849), and was from the text, “‘ What 
is your life? It is even a vapour that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away.” Though 
not worse than usual at this time, he seemed to have 
chosen this subject, not only from the peculiarity 
of the occasion, but also from a presentiment of his 
approaching death, to which, indeed, he made re- 
peated allusions in his family. On the following 
Thursday (Jan. 11), he returned from Nitshill for 
the last time, tired and thoughtful. Next day in- 
cipient symptoms of the disease began to manifest 
themselves, and on Saturday morning he was taken 
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so ill as to excite the most serious alarm. <A 
medical friend being sent for, Mr Clark, ‘in his 
presence, with great calmness arranged his earthly 
affairs. His friend then asked him “If he were 
afraid of himself?” to which he immediately re- 
plied, “No; for I know in whom I have believed. 
Nothing can separate me from the love of Christ ; 
and if it is death, I know where I am going.” 
That same morning the servant in the family 
having received word of the sudden death, by 
cholera, of a near relative during the night, Mr 
Clark, who became acquainted with the circum- 
stance, in spite of every precaution to keep him in 
ignorance of it, called the girl to his bedside, and 
spoke to her at great length upon the shortness of 
time, the certainty of death, and the necessity of 
preparation, telling her, as he did often in his ill- 
‘ness, “that it made an easy death-bed where we 
had not Christ. to seek ;” adding, “ O, if you knew 
with what peace a Christian can look at death!” 
All that day the active remedies employed to check 
the disease caused him much pain; but he was 
heard at times, when he thought no one was pre- 
sent, exclaiming “ Light affliction, but a weight of 
glory 

On Sabbath morning he was so much better that 
his medical adviser pronounced the disease stopped ; 
and all Monday likewise he continued to improve. 
He showed during this interval, as all along, the most. 
tender regard to the feelings and convenience of 
those who nursed and waited on him, and entreated 
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them to leave him and take rest. He also expressed 
his determination, if spared, to preach Christ with 
still greater earnestness than before, and could with 
difficulty be restrained from putting this resolution 
into practice, by immediately recommending the 
Saviour to those about him, which he said came 
well from a sick man. On Tuesday morning the 
hopes of his friends were at the highest; but soon 
unfavourable symptoms again appeared. All that 
day he dwelt upon the love of Christ, and his emo- 
tions of joy rose so high as to amount to transport, 
almost too great for his frame to endure. At other 
times his concern for the souls of others would re- 
turn, and he would urge upon them the duty of pre- 
paring for their latter end. He asked the nurse who 
stood by, two familiar questions from a Catechism 
well known to children,—“* What were you made 
of? What doth that teach you?” and on her an- 
swering “To be humble and mindful of death; ” he 
said, ‘That is just the answer I was wanting ;” and 
then went on to press home the duty of remember- 
ing death, and the best means of being prepared for 
it. Then, again, his inward enjoyment carried him 
away, and he exclaimed, “O, what communion I 
have had with Christ at his own table!” Being con- 
siderably relieved in the course of the afternoon, his 
friends left him for a short time, amidst strong ex- 
pressions of his satisfaction on their account. But 
they had not been long gone, when one of them, a 
female relative, was suddenly called back by a 
. special message. It was to receive what Mr 
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Clark evidently intended as a dying charge re- 
specting his wife and child, He had only had time 
to utter a single sentence ; and then stopped on see- 
ing Mrs Clark, who had hurried into the room al- 
most at the same moment. He silently took her hand, 
pressed it to his breast, and never spoke another 
word. The medical men, who had been sent for, 
were so much struck with the sudden change, that 
they declared no hope remained save from his youth. 
The stimulants which they administered produced a 
slight rally, which was succeeded by a quiet sleep, 
accompanied with a rising of the pulse, till midnight. 
An attempt was then made to rouse him to take 
fresh restoratives, but in vain. The last shadow of 
hope vanished ; and at two o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, without a movement, his spirit passed 
away. 

It is as needless to interpret the language, as it 
would be presumptuous to seek to deepen the im- 
pression, of such a death-bed. Mr Clark died, as 
for many years he had lived, in the full assurance, 
not only of faith but of hope. Dying experiences 
of an exalted character are felt sometimes to dis- 
courage and embarrass survivors ; more especially if 
there has been no visible elevation in the piety of 
the life. In this case all was consistent and harmo- 
nious. ‘The sanctified natural affection—the yearn- 
ing love of souls—the intense devotion to Christ, 
which the last scene revealed, had been in a great 
measure familiar to all Mr Clark’s friends, as ele- 
ments of his piety. His religious joys, also, though - 
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veiled, had not been hidden; and his triumph over 
death had been anticipated in his frequent and calm 
survey of its approach. There was thus nothing 
abrupt or startling in the closing act of his life. It 
was the last great bound of the departing spirit, 
concentrating the impulse and energy of a lengthened 
race. While we adore the sovereignty of divine 
grace, it is also wise in us to observe its usual laws. 
And hence such an experience of happy dying is a 
most persuasive lesson of holy living—a most power- 
ful incentive “not to be slothful, but followers of 
those who, through faith and patience, inherit the 
promises !” 

Mr Clark died when he had little more than com- 
pleted his thirty-first year. As was to be expected, 
a strong manifestation of sympathy was called forth 
in a considerable circle, by the sudden removal, in 
the prime of life, of one who was at once admired 
for his talents, pitied for his trials, and loved and 
revered for his christian virtues. These regrets 
have probably, according to the course of nature, 
passed away from the minds of all but a few; and 
in these, it is to be hoped, they have merged in 
acquiescence in the Divine will. Only, as it may 
probably recur to some, with saddening impression, 
that the life thus hastily sketched presents features 
of incompleteness difficult to be reconciled with the 
unity of God’s works, a word or two may be added, 
fitted, perhaps, to dissipate so hasty a conclusion. 
It might seem, on the one hand, as if Mr Clark’s 
ministerial life had been, to a great degree, a series 
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of disappointments and reverses, abruptly closed by 
his withdrawal from earth, when the prospect was 
about to brighten; and, on the other hand, it might 
appear as if there was no coherence between his 
student life and his succeeding course, and as if the 
laborious preparations, as well as the eminent gifts, 
which marked the former, had been thrown away. 
The first of these estimates would obviously be ill- 
founded. Mr Clark’s ministry was not unsuccessful, 
in so far as mortals may pronounce on that hidden 
matter. This is a calculus, however, which is be- 
yond our reach, and we must judge nothing before 
the time. Nor should the abundance of trials in so 
brief a life give it a broken and disjointed aspect. 
If the loveliest unity of character were thus produced, 
the means must be estimated by the end; and to have 
endured afflictions may be found to have been nearly 
the same thing as to have made full proof of his minis- 
try. And besides, if the painful reverses and early 
deaths of such ministers, whose apparent failure and 
premature removal must be referred directly to God, 
are designed, as it must be believed they are, to 
deepen the sense of dependence on God throughout 
the entire body of the christian ministry, such ex- 
ceptional cases, however adverse in their solitary 
aspect, must tend to promote the successful working 
of the church as a whole, and, consequently, may 
claim a share in the total benefit. . It is gratifying 
to know that Mr Clark’s own mind entirely ac- 
quiesced, at length, in the wisdom and goodness that 


had presided over the complicated trials of his 
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pastoral life; and to him there needed no happier 
future to give entire brightness and harmony to the 
past. 

The other difficulty, arising from the want of 
keeping between Mr Clark’s student life and his 
succeeding labours, may also, perhaps, be completely 
removed. It is true he never became an author, 
nor brought the full vigour of his speculative mind 
to bear upon any of the discussions or controversies, 
in which he was fitted to take a lead or communi- 
cate an impulse. In his sermons and lectures, of 
which some specimens are given to the world in this 
volume, he shows perhaps a disposition to forget the 
philosopher, and even the divine, in the edifying 
preacher; and, though he never lost personal in- 
terest in his former studies, he does not appear to 
have meditated, at any time, that kind of literary 
service to Christianity which lay in the track of his 
juvenile researches. Whether Mr Clark would ever 
have returned with energy to these pursuits, and in 
what series of efforts he might have redeemed, or 
more than redeemed, his earlier promise, it is now 
vain to inquire. It is of more importance to re- 
mark, that he chose a part in every sense capable 
of being justified, and, to a reflecting mind, more 
deserving of honour than the cultivation of abstruse 
literature. An intellectual age is too apt to judge 
of all things by its own standard, and the spirit of 
the schools too much infects all sections of the 
christian church. But it is not the less true that 
love is higher than knowledge,—that he who makes 
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an accession to the sum of human virtue is greater 
than he who merely enlarges our stock of ideas,— 
and that the self-denying labours which issue in the 
salvation of men, have a place in the kingdom of 
heaven before even the fruits and discoveries of 
recondite christian speculation. Where God, in- 
deed, bestows such capacities, it is, in ordinary 
circumstances, his will that they should proceed in 
the natural line of their development. But it is not 
always so; and where a surrender of speculative 
tastes and habits is cheerfully made at the call of 
practical activity, there may be a moral beauty and 
impressiveness in the sacrifice which far outweighs 
the loss to the christian body. Many such ex- 
amples, indeed, cannot be afforded, because there 
are not many such men; and the work which needs 
in all ages to be done in this department, requires 
that none who are thus gifted should, without a 
clear call, lay this offering on the altar. But those 
who knew Mr Clark best, will probably concur in 
his own conviction, that it was required at his 
hands, and will see, in the purity and spiritual 
elevation of his later course, something far nobler 
and better than the highest rewards of literary ex- 
ertion, so as to verify the universal law, “that he 
_that loseth his life for Christ’s sake shall find it.” 
May such an example, then, in all its parts so 
fruitful in lessons which not many examples can 
teach, exert its proper influence on all who remember ~ 
it, or may be struck with its features, as here im- 
perfectly delineated. It may recommend to parents 
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the use of specific measures for the spiritual good of 
their children, and especially of those who may be 
destined for the learned professions, as the best pre- 
servative amid the perils of a university life. It 
may remind students that not less strength of intel- 
lect may be displayed in adhering to the received 
doctrines of salvation than in casting them away, and 
that the most robust and manly speculation may be 
crowned and adorned with child-like piety. It may 
suggest to ministers a lesson of patience amid the 
ordinary crosses and afflictions of their sacred work, 
—of submission, even under those disappointments 
which darken their whole horizon, and recast their 
whole plan of life,—and of straightforwardness and 
integrity in those transitions from communion to 
communion which are sometimes necessary. And 
it may teach all that christian principle is the grand 
security for the holding fast of faith and a good 
conscience, as well in the formation of opinions as 
in the struggle of life; and that the consolations 
which it draws in its train can cheer amid the wreck 
of temporal prospects, and make an early death, not 
only endurable, but welcome. 

Stern biographical justice might demand that 
faults and errors should be exhibited, not less than 
virtues and excellences. Such there doubtless were, 
especially in a life so full of difficulties and vicissi- 
tudes. The subject of this Memoir judged himself 
in this respect with unsparing severity. But the 
writer cannot recall any but such as are of a venial 
nature; and has little hope of ever seeing on earth 
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a fairer specimen of christian excellence, in which 
strength and beauty shall be more finely blended, or 
nature and grace more admirably harmonised. In 
closing this tribute of friendship, which has not been 
without its sadness, he cannot forbear an expression. 
of gratitude and of hope. A lovely and noble image 
is taken away from all the kindred efforts, plans, 
and aspirations of this world. But it is not de- 
stroyed or broken in pieces; and it survives, to give 
sanctity to the remaining duties and occupations of 
life, to lend fresh tenderness and attraction to the 
prospects of immortality, and to beckon away to 
that higher sphere where absent faces and sundered 
hearts meet in Him who gathers all into one. 
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REMAINS. 


A VINDICATION OF A SCIENTIFIC STATUS TO 
METAPHYSICAL SPECULATION. 


December 1839. 
Fettow-Srupents,—It is, perhaps, but partially 
known to you that a society, under the general title 
of the “ Metaphysical Society of Edinburgh,” has 
been formed in connection with the University, 
having for its object a more independent and methodical 
study of the sciences which, by a licence of expres- 
sion, have been styled the Moral, in vague opposition 
to the Physical sciences, than has for a considerable 
period obtained amongst us. This society was 
spontaneously originated among the students, and 
established in the course of last session, under the 
patronage of the Moral Philosophy and Metaphysical 
chairs. Professor Wilson and Professor Sir William 
Hamilton, when the proposal to institute an asso- 
ciation of the kind was submitted to them, gave itat 
once their hearty encouragement, and condescend- 
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ingly allowed themselves to be nominated patrons. 
Before the close of last session it reckoned a very 
flattering proportion of members, and had held eight 
meetings, at which various papers, original and 
critical, were read; and the trial of the past has 
fully guaranteed the future stability and well-being 
of the society. © 

In coming before the University with our views 
upon the subject of the mental sciences as a part of 
an academical curriculum, we shall escape, we trust, 
the charge of ostentation or undue enthusiasm. To 
deny a feeling akin to reverence and attachment for 
the study of Philosophy, would argue, indeed, a 
sentiment so obviously at variance with the step 
which we have taken, as to excite just suspicions of 
our sincerity. At the same time we have to say, 
that however interested in securing for the sciences 
of mind a more cordial reception at the hands of the 
public of our country, and especially among the 
denizens of our venerable and beloved University, 
we are not sensible of any other cause for our soli- 
citude than a rational persuasion of the intrinsic 
value of the study. Our feelings, in publishing this 
address, are those of regret, that a field of intellectual 
enterprise, so rich and so ample, through some un- 
favourable yet mistaken impressions, that have 
gained currency respecting it, should be left almost 
unoccupied; but it is very far from our design or 
our wish to plead its importance with an exclusive 
or invidious importunity. 

It seems now to be thought an established point 
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by not a few, that those formal disquisitions upon 
the human mind, known as Metaphysics or Mental 
Science, are, or ought to be, extinct. Neglected 
and discountenanced by many of high respectability 
in the literary world, and possessed of great general 
influence, they have fallen at last a prey to the 
virulent invective or contemptuous sneer of popular 
declamation. It is true that they still possess a place 
in our academical curriculum, but this is due rather 
to the lingering authority of custom than to positive 
esteem : they are tolerated, not acknowledged. That . 
our representation is not overcharged, we believe 
every one will ‘be ready to allow. The disciples 
of the science want the status which they formerly 
commanded, and which their brethren in the other 
departments of human science still continue to enjoy. 
Out of the whole universities of the British empire, 
there is but one solitary professor formally engaged 
in metaphysical research. Natural science, now 
grown to a goodly size, and rejoicing in its own 
resources, seems almost to have forgotten the ma- 
ternal hand that nursed and guarded its more tender 
years. Divinity now regards its old ally with a look 
of mistrust andj apprehension ; and thus, alone and 
unsupported, it has to grapple with the startling 
claims of a new-sprung rival in Phrenology. 

That an estimate so generally unfavourable to the 
sciences of mind is confined exclusively to Britain, 
that in France and Germany they hold the highest 
place, not only in the world of science, but in 
popular regard, is no doubt true; but these considera- 
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tions, so far from exercising an influence more pro- 
pitious towards the science, upon public opinion 
here, are by some even construed into argument 
against it. In reference to Phrenology, it must be 
said that, prima facie, its plea for admission into the 
circle of the sciences is fair and cogent. It professes 
to rest.its appeal upon facts, on facts both numerous 
and striking; it has its array to show of philoso- 
phical predictions, that pledge and glory of true 
science. Presumptions cannot stand against the 
testimony of facts, the good faith of the party is 
above suspicion, and if there be not therefore a very 
signal and extraordinary error or oversight in the 
process, Phrenology must rank a chartered science. 
The case, then, between Phrenology and the public 
in general terms is this: Is the basis of actual ob- 
servation sure and broad enough to bear that system 
of conclusions which constitute the proferred science 
of Phrenology, and are the grades or steps of gene- 
ralisation through which these conclusions are ar- 
rived at sufficiently transparent and continuous? 
The affirmative may be thought to have been proved 
beyond a doubt. The authors of the science have 
attempted no disguising of their data, no alchymic 
mystery about their method ; they have even courted 
personal inspection. All has been conducted in the 
open light of day, and if the public want the leisure, 
inclination, or the tact, for there 7s a tact, which a 
serutiny would require, wherefore should they re- 
fuse that reasonable measure of security, for the 
justice of the theory, that is furnished by the char- 
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acter of the men who have given it their attention 
and their support? A large proportion of the public 
have made over to Phrenology their confidence in 
its professions, and among these some even of the 
thinking few. It certainly has strong presump- 
tions in its favour; and for ourselves, were we dis- 
posed to remain mere passive recipients of its doc- 
trines, we do not think it would be very difficult to 
justify ourselves. 

Presumptions, however, as we have said, are but 
a secondary kind of evidence, and presumptions in 
favour of an opinion as well as those against it must 
of course give way to fact. 

The facts adverse to the conclusions of Phrenology 
to which we now immediately allude, are, it must be 
owned, not yet published from the press ; they have, 
however, been stated from the academic chair, and 
for their accuracy, so far as the qualifications of the 
observer are respected, a guarantee is furnished equal 
to any that can exist. The facts referred to are 
given in a set of tables, constructed by a process of 
weight and measurement, from an induction extend- 
ing to upwards of fifteen hundred brains; and the re- 
sults may be stated, in a single word, to be exactly 
the reverse of the positions of Phrenology, and to be of 
such a character as, if true, to tear up that science 
by the roots. We shall not be more specific now, as 
our purpose in noticing Phrenology here at all, was 
not that of refutation. 

The subject is worthy of a serious, candid, and 
complete investigation. If Phrenology be a genuine 
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science, consequences of the utmost moment must 
ensue. Our object in adverting to it here at all, is 
merely to preserve consistency, for if the claims of 
Phrenology be just, the merits of the older Meta- 
physics would be assuredly curtailed. In proceed- 
ing at some future period to this question, our first 
care shall be to decide the genuineness of the two 
conflicting sets of facts. We have already our own 
opinion on the question, but as it would be foreign 
to our purpose to take up this paper with Phreno- 
logy, we forbear at present entering farther into de- 
tail, and content ourselves with showing that at 
least we have a reason for our scepticism in relation 
to it. 

The objections which more directly have oc- 
casioned this address are less definite, we regret to 
say, than those which Phrenology has led against 
us, and less easy therefore to be met. 

We would just observe—and, we desire it to be be- 
lieved, with the utmost modesty and diffidence, and 
without designing to insinuate the slightest general 
disparagement of parties—that misconception has 
been the source of all that floating, misty opposition, 
which has gathered around Philosophy. Circum- 
stances wholly adventitious to it, nay repugnant to 
its very spirit, such as its connection with scholasti- 
cism, have been mistaken for its native growth ; but 
genuine Metaphysics has only to be fairly under- 
stood, to command a ready and universal justifica- 
tion in the minds of men. 

What, then, do we mean by Metaphysics? Meta- 
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physics, at different periods, has varied in extent of 
meaning: at present, it is used in a stricter and a 
more extended sense.* In its special sense,—that is, 
as Metaphysics proper,—it is synonymous with the 
term Ontology, and is an attempt to ascertain the 
necessary character and limits of our knowledge. 
In its broader use, Metaphysics stands the counter- 
part in the world of mind to Physics in the universe 
of matter, Metaphysics is not a name for one in- 
dividual science, but the cognomen, so to speak, of a 
family of sciences. Physics is not a term for 
Natural Philosophy, or Chemistry, or Botany, but 
a generic name, containing under it the whole of 
these. So, neither is Metaphysics confined to this 
or that particular branch of mental speculation, but 
is the common designation for the group of mental 
sciences. Every fact that is not some material 
phenomenon, every question that does not fall with- 
in the range of Physics, that cannot be called a 
question of material science, must fall within the 
compass either of Philosophy or of the science of 
Inspiration, which, indeed, is but a celestial branch 
grafted upon the earthly root. And we beg it to be 
farther noticed, that as the term Physics, in the 
nomenclature of material science, intimates the 


* We have nothing to do with the etymology of the term, but 
with its actual application. We cannot but express our regret, 
however, that the thing meant by Metaphysics should have been 
hidden under a name, not merely destitute of any meaning in 
virtue of its etymology, but calculated positively to mislead and 
prejudice, 
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general affinity pervading and discriminating, as a 
whole, the sciences of the outer world, all being de- 
velopments of one common substance, Matter,—so 
the designation Metaphysics indicates a correspond- 
ing unity among its members, as all co-operating to 
expound the character of the same simple subject, 
Mind. As applied to Logic, Moral Science, Natural 
Theology, Political Economy, the sciences of Taste 
or theories of the Fine Arts, Mathematics, and so 
on, it recognises and declares each and all of them 
to be so many subordinate, but harmonising, com- 
partments of the one grand Science of the Soul. 
Here, then, is the broad and unambiguous ground 
on which we take our stand. Some may prefer one 
branch of mental science, and some another, or 
some devote themselves exclusively to the study of 
the outer world; one class of metaphysical specula- 
tions may differ from another in the degree of ser- 
vice they are capable of rendering to the general 
interests of mankind; they may vary in the intrin- 
sic dignity they are thought or felt to possess to the 
mind of man; in their case, too, as in that of ma- 
terial science, the division of labour may be, and 
actually has proved, necessary to success. But be 
this ever the common understanding, that all these 
lines of investigation shall be held equally legitimate 
to the liberal inquirer; all accessible ; all useful and 
honourable in their place; all diverging and con- 
verging in a common centre; all necessary to con- 
summate each. No acknowledgment of one portion 
only of mental science will suffice us; we plead a 
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principle, the principle that, iz rerum natura, there 
exists a territory of truth, distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, though leagued essentially with, the 
kingdoms of the material world and of inspiration, 
and that, between all the provinces of this great 
mental empire, a vital integrity subsists; and our 
motto is—Tue Brrraricur or THE Mino. * 

In farther illustration and establishment of this 
primary position, we may observe that as the sciences 
of Physics and of Metaphysics differ as widely in 
the kind of subjects which they treat of, and are as 


* A very inaccurate conception of the parts of Metaphysics, 
and their relation to each other, will be formed, if we regard the 
actual arrangement of the classes in a University, at least in 
ours. Logic and Metaphysics-proper are taught by one and the 
same Professor. They, however, along with Mathematics, Moral 
Philosophy, and Rhetoric, are but special branches of Mental 
Science, and as much require separate and independent courses 
as any of these other three subjects. We may also advert, here, 
to a use that has obtained of the term “ Metaphysical.” We 
hear of a “ Metaphysical Analysis” of some subject connected 
with mind—of Poetry, for instance. This is inaccurate, with all 
submission. In such a phrase the term “ Metaphysical” must 
be used either to denote the object-matter of analysis, the thing 
to be analysed, or the kind of the analysis itself. Now, as to the 
first application of the word, if it be used in opposition to Ethical 
or moral, and as a synonyme for Psychological, we have no very 
great objection to the phrase; but as sometimes used, it would 
naturally suggest the supposition that Metaphysics and Poetry 
were specifically distinct, and not differing merely as the genus 
and a species. On the other hand, if the term be employed 
to denote a species of Analysis, it is still more faulty. There are 
not in nature two kinds of analysis; but one analysis may dif- 
fer from another in rigidity and completeness. The highest 

- quality of analysis is the scientific. 
& 
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reciprocally independent of each other as are mind 
and matter, yet in their method, and in the scientific 
form of genera and species into which the abstractions — 
or generalised phenomena arrange themselves, these 

two great spheres of human science are quite at 
one. Both proceed by observation and induction, 

and both are compacted agreeably to the rules of 
logic, on the principle of reason and consequent. 

All men are born natural philosophers; all men 
do and must philosophise; all are conversant more 
or less with the doctrines of mechanics, of chemistry, 
and even of astronomy. It is paying the sciences 
which respect these subjects the highest compliment 
to say so; it is their highest boast to be develop- 
ments, genuine developments, of those paths of specu- 
lation which our faculties are capable of taking 
among the phenomena that lie within their compass. 
The characteristic of scientific knowledge, as distin- 
guished from the knowledge of the multitude, is not 
one of kind, but of quality and extent. And no more, 
in the world of reflection, does science profess to be 
creative: it only improves upon the home-bred and 
rude perceptions of the mind. It is true that, in 
our earlier years, we do not live so much among 
the phenomena of our reflection as among those let 
into us by the outer senses; but the one are no less 
real than the other, and no less universal to man- 
kind. Al men do reflect; all are by nature logi- 
cians, geometricians, and rhetoricians ;—but the pro- 
fessed student of logic, geometry, or rhetoric, is 
marked off from the common man by this, that he 
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proceeds not by hasty and crude conjectures to 
build his theories, but acts with forethought, caution, 
and discrimination. All men know; the man of 
science knows well and knows more. In propos- 
ing to ascertain the sources of the widely spread- 
ing river of causality that pursues its meandering 
course downward through the tracts of nature, he 
does not indolently recline his limbs at the river’s 
mouth, and float himself along upon the wings of 
imagination to the crevice of some rock where a 
trickling stream is seen to ooze; but he hardily 
betakes him to the less pretending skiff of observa- 
tion, and thus, with constant oar, traces up the 
waters to their veritable fountain. Nor need we 
trifle with the meaning of a word. A man may be 
a man of science without having received a scientific 
education. Francis Bacon, had he never entered 
within the walls of an academy, would have proved 
a more perfect and successful man of science than 
the whole conclave of professors that filled his 
country’s universities. 

Let us, however, a little more specifically examine 
one or two of those grounds upon which the study 
of Metaphysics has been depreciated. And here, 
again, we must advert to the want of any formal 
and authoritative statement of the charges. We 
believe, however, that the following comprise the 
’ principal. 

And these are two. First, It has been alleged 
that mental science is necessarily so wncertain, as to 
be of no real value. Secondly, It is asserted that 
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Metaphysics has been superseded by the light of 
revelation. Both these are misconceptions. Let us, 
however, descend a little into detail, though cir- 
cumstances require us to be still very general and 
very brief. 

Metaphysics has been assailed in its constitution 
and in its matter; it has been placed in contrast 
with material science, and declared wanting in cer- 
tainty ; it has been laid side by side with revela- 
tion, and pronounced szperflwous, and even almost 
impious. But against both of these decisions we 
protest. Both of them, we maintain, find shelter 
only under the veil of obscurity and confusion of 
ideas, and a closer and distinct examination of the 
grounds upon which they have been rested, or could 
be warranted, is sufficient, we believe, to dissipate 
the shadow of plausibility which they do possess. 
And as an honest architect, when the security of 
his edifice is challenged, would demand that another 
should articulately go over the plan along with him, 
so we ask of such as decry the stability and useful- 
ness of mental science to accompany us as we pro- 
ceed in an investigation of the structure, part by part, 
and lay their finger, if they can, upon a single flaw 
in its conception. We have nothing to do at pre- 
sent with any building that may have actually been 
reared, Jt, indeed, may have had an unskilful 
builder and bungling workman, but the scrutiny is 
directed to the design ; andif it be found practicable 
and good, then our friends have only to abandon 
their opposition, and lament, along with us, that an 
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undertaking so fair and full of promise in its plan 
should be so marred in the execution. 

1. Metaphysics, or mental science, professes to 
be an exposition of the facts and laws of mind, as 
Physics is an exposition of the facts and laws of 
matter. Is there anything presumptuous in this, or 
anything absurd? It will not be denied that, when 
we speak of mind, we speak of something that does 
actually exist. The term mind, it is to be observed, 
like that of physics, is one of the greatest generality, 
and, indeed, it is not easy, when we use it, to form 
to ourselves the appropriate conception. It pre- 
sents itself in no necessary, bulky forms, like matter ; 
it has no properties the counterpart of extension 
and solidity ; it can be thought of only by a set of 
secondary qualities, which, by their nature, are 
more difficult to be conceived. But we have only 
to think again, and we shall be sensible that we in- 
stinctively distinguish between mental states and 
material states—between facts in mind and facts in 
matter. It will be allowed that the feelings of hope 
and fear, of joy and sorrow, of anger, pity, love, 
are real. Who will question that every human 
being has these feelings, and knows he has them? 
When his bosom is tumultuous with grief or joy, 
man knows it is so—there is no mistake. He feels 
the transport of either passion to be real indeed. 
Tell the savage that, in believing the anguish of 
his wound, or the high consciousness of victory, and 
boisterous glee that follows, to be else than mere 
eruptions of the earth or air, he is but playing on 
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himself—and what reception would he give the 
information? He would laugh you at once to 
scorn. He knows he has the feeling, and that this 
feeling which he has is no affection experienced by 
some other object, but is something happening to 
himself. No after-process of reflection is needed to 
decern the difference ; the feelings of the soul are 
either given as such, or not at all. It is true that 
these two sets of facts, the outward and the in- 
ternal, are not presented as under an identity of 
form; the one are material, the other mental; but 
we have no right—and wherefore should we rea- 
son as if we had ?—to limit or direct the Deity in 

the kinds or numbers of the forms in which it 
| pleases him to exert his creative agency, and to 
which his goodness has introduced us as percipient 
beings. Man has been created by Him “ after his 
own image,” and why seek to reduce him to a mere 
breathing mass of clay ! 

But besides this primary distinction of the subjects 
of material and mental powers—between mind and 
matter,—there is a subordinate, but natural, dis- 
crimination between the powers themselves. We 
as infallibly, universally, and instantaneously dis- 
tinguish between the perception of some truth,—a 
sentiment of regret, a feeling of compassion, a wish 
for food, or desire of warmth,—between what is 
painful and what is pleasant, what we now experi- 
ence, what we hope to feel,—as between a horse 
and a tree, or a stream, or a passing breeze. 

We all experience these as individual states: life 
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is buta tissue of them. Nowa feeling of want,—now 
a scheme for the relief of it,—now the pleasure ac- 
companying the prospect of being relieved,—now the 
enjoyment of the object,—now the memory of that 
enjoyment. These are facts, particular facts, strung 
together, on consciousness, as it runs through time. 
And what forbids to get a general idea of these 
objects,—to preserve them in their images,—to 
construct a general idea of want, design—of hope, 
enjoyment, memory,—in short, of each and all of 
those states, or tendencies, or faculties, which con- 
_ stitute the knowledge of ourselves ? 

Nor will it do to grant that they transpire, and 
are observed; but think to nullify this concession 
by at the same time reminding us of the very 
evanescent character of the appearance and the 
observation. The phenomena, it is true, flash before 
the mind but for a single instant, and then retire ; 
but our faculties of observation are continuously 
allied to memory, which comes immediately to their 
support, and, catching up the image, conveys it 
safely into the repertory of the mind. 

To return: What is a general notion or idea but 
the result of a comparison of several particulars 
possessing certain characters incommon? You feel 
a desire for food this morning, and you felt it yester- 
day and the day before; and, without recurring 
to the difference of time, and of external circum- 
stances, and of contemporaneous feelings, which 
may have particularised these several cravings, you 
remark that they all agree in being a longing for 
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food, which appetite you see to be in itself one and 
the same, whatever other feelings may have been 
associated with it at the times of its occurrence, and 
you at once frame a permanent conception of it, 
and give it the name of hunger; and whenever the 
like sensation again arises, you feel that you know 
it, for it is hunger. 

Behold, then, the whole mystery of Psycuonoey, 
or the Natural History of Metaphysics,—the first 
and fundamental part of mental science,—furnishing 
a digest or table of the different kinds of powers or 
facts which mind presents us as its own, without 
respect to any laws which regulate their several 
intensities and reciprocal specific combinations, Is 
not this science? Is there not, or may there not be, 
here observation, and a generalisation of that ob- 
servation, upon matters of the clearest fact? If this 
is not a most rigid and legitimate process of investi- 
gation into truth, then human science is but a 
dream. But science stops not here. 

2. Science proposes to determine and arrange the 
laws of phenomena or facts. Having, therefore, first 
defined, or logically identified, the several pheno- 
mena upon whose changes it means to institute its 
observation, it then goes on to remark the ratio of 
their development under different circumstances, and 
their changing relations to other contemporaneous 
powers with which they have combined in concrete 
wholes. Do we not know, that in proportion to the 
certainty of some dreaded evil or some wished-for 
good, the pain or happiness of anticipation becomes, 
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ceteris paribus, more vivid and intense? Is there 
aught in the nature of things to prevent us from 
ascertaining what circumstances may rule the ur- 
gency of these emotions,—may subdue or cherish 
them, check or stimulate them? Who will say so? 
Or what hinders from determining the various spe- 
cific forms which they may take, according to their 
connection with other passions of the mind at dif- 
ferent given periods ?—what different kinds of action 
the same desire, under different circumstances, re- 
spectively may resolve itself into? or what different 
affections, in consequence of certain circumstances, 
may agree in the external act which shall give 
utterance to them? Such a process every man 
performs every day of his existence; and the more 
reflecting, the more numerous, intricate, and saga- 
cious his analyses and conclusions. It is this same 
process of observation which, when directéd to the 
common intercourse and business of human life, is 
termed a knowledge of the world: it does not super- 
sede experience, but requires and feeds upon it, and 
may be said to extract the essence of it. But this 
is just a tracing of the facts, the general facts or 
laws of mind, and nothing more. Nor can we 
believe that any one will question the unswerving 
constancy of nature, upon her part, in the pairing of 
phenomena; that any one will doubt whether the 
uniformity of antecedence and consequence among 
the facts of mind, be as stable and trustworthy as 
the uniformity that’ confessedly obtains amongst the 
facts of matter; that if a sense of injury has tended 
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heretofore to excite a feeling of resentment, it will 
continue henceforth so to do; that if virtue in times 
past has never failed to be its own reward, even 
within the boundary of this present life, the same 
benignant fruit shall ever, in times coming, while 
this present economy endures, result to him who 
cultivates the tree; that if love and hate, like the 
poles of a magnetic needle, have hitherto invited and 
repelled, they shall ever after, in like circumstances, 
manifest their presence by like indications. The 
laws of any object, say of light, are but the sum of 
the most general combinations into which that sub- 
stance is capable of entering: so the laws of any 
mental object of investigation,—of the emotion joy, 
for instance, —are just the sum of the most general — 
combinations which that sentiment can undertake— 
of its most general affinities and repulsions. And 
since we thus may have as many little sciences, or 
sets of laws, as we have objects,—that is, in refer- 
ence to mind,—as we have differently manifested 
simple powers, it remains for us, in proceeding with 
the general science of the mind, only to take up the 
general products of psychology, and severally to 
develop them in their most general relations, and 
thus obtain the Nomology, or second part, of Meta- 
physics; for such is the purport of metaphysical 
nomology. And, of course, there will be precisely 
as many nomologies, as they may be called, as there 
are simple faculties, which psychology has disintri- 
eated, ranged, and named. 

Have we not then here, or can we, at least, not 
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have, the purest observation and induction upon the 
specific changes which befall the several faculties of 
mind ;—that is, has not Metaphysics approved itself, 
so far as we have gone, to be a genuine, independent, 
and self-progressive science? And if it be demurred 
that the history of Metaphysics seems to exhibit 
something like a failure, is not such a circumstance 
manifestly to be charged upon the derelictions in 
procedure of those who have professed to cultivate 
it, but who, instead of submitting to get the better 
of nature by previously yielding to her, have rashly 
ventured to bend and proportion truth to the form 
and dimensions of their own perverse and crooked 
’ minds? “Save me from my friends,” might then 
be the language of philosophy, “and I will defend 
myself from mine enemies !” 

3. Now, all along we have been considering the 
facts of mind as facts of mind—as powers of mind— 
as characteristic forms or manifestations of the mind 
—as the mind itself, existing in different relations at 
different times ;—we have been viewing Metaphysics 
as a description of the mind. But philosophy ad- 
vances farther. It is true that in every act of con- 
sciousness we feel ourselves at least to be a party; 
but is it true that we feel ourselves to be anything 
more? are we the all in all? No; for then there 
could be no such thing as truth, which is the har- 
mony of thought with existence. We feel that there 
is something else besides the contemplative act on 
our part,—something objective, and independent for 
its reality of our act of observation,—that to the 
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object we are related in the act of observation, but 
only as the one term of a relation in which that 
object upon which you rest your eye must stand the 
other. You look, for instance, at a picture; you 
feel that to this particular perception your mind is 
requisite. Present your hand, instead of your eye, 
before the picture, and no such knowledge will 
transpire. But, on the other hand, you are also 
conscious, in the very moment of perception, that 
in this same act the picture is no less interested 
than yourself. If the picture be removed, you may 
turn your eye to the locality on the wall, but no 
perception of a picture. What then? There is so 
much contributed to this joint phenomenon by you, 
as the observing party, and so much by the picture, 
—that is, by existence—as observed. Perception— 
all knowledge—is, in short, a relation between two 
phases, —of you contemplating, and of existence 
contemplated: it is like the union of two drops of 
water on a polished surface. Now, what proportion 
have you contributed to this result, and in what 
proportion has existence?—in other words, how 
much of pure and absolute existence have you really 
here? Generalise the problem: How much of pure 
eaistence can we know? This is the third and highest 
department of Metaphysics; this is the department 
of Ontology, or Metaphysics-proper, and treats pro- 
fessedly of existence in itself. And is it not one of 
the worthiest and sublimest subjects of inquiry 
within the range of human speculation? It is not 
a passing beyond our tether, for its very aim is to 
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find its length ; it is not a fool-hardy attempt by one 
great bound to reach the stars, but a sober, though 
systematic, effort to ascertain how high above the 
earth we may ascend. As for all that senseless 
declamation about metaphysicians “ getting into the 
clouds,” and such like sayings, it only shows how 
very little those who so indulge must know what 
Metaphysics and metaphysicians are; and, perhaps, 
in some cases, it is only an ugly attempt to shift the 
burthen of their own weakness upon others. 

A word about experiment in mental science. In 
answer to the assertion, that experiment is incom- 
petent to Metaphysics, it has been argued most 
justly and decisively, that even were the fact as it is 
stated, it would place the science no lower than 
the level of Astronomy. . But we cannot agree with 
those who are content to rest upon this defensive 
ground, 

In general, it is to be remembered that we do not 
limit reflective speculation to the phenomena of our 
individual selves as its ultimate and exclusive sphere, 
but extend our interest and inquiries to our fellow- 
men. ‘This never is to be lost sight of. Now, we 
do maintain that in both these fields of personal and 
relative observation, opportunities of immense extent 
for metaphysical experiment are opened up; for the 
influence direct, but particularly indirect, which we 
can exercise upon ourselves and others, is indefinitely 
_ great in variety and in degree. A single instance, 
let it be of the latter class, will serve to explain our 
meaning and confirm our statement, 
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There are certain circumstances in which we wish 
to know how a certain sentiment, say the sentiment 
of fraternal love, shall operate in a given individual, 
of a certain character, &c. John and William are 
two brothers: we wish to ascertain the amount of 
John’s attachment to his brother William. For 
this purpose, we take an orange, and present John 
with it. We expect that, were the antagonist prin- 
ciples of selfishness and love in this instance free to 
operate, the proportion of the orange shared by John 
with William, and the manner in which the share 
was proffered, would determine, under certain de- 
finite qualifications, what is the amount of brotherly 
affection entertained by John. In coming to a con- 
clusion, we must take into account, of course, the 
other disturbing forces that may with certainty be 
calculated on, such as the presence or absence of a 
witness to the deed, the presence or absence of 
foreign authority or suggestion, the degree of esti- 
mation in which both parties hold the fruit, the 
knowledge or the ignorance on the part of William 
that his brother had received an orange at all, the 
expectation or the indifference of John about a re- 
turn from the other, and such other considerations 
as a survey of the circumstances will suggest. The 
presence or absence, and degree, of such collateral 
influences, must, of course, be also estimated by 
appropriate tests, all which is surely practicable ; and 
would not the whole affair be an experiment, in the 
strictest scientific usage of the term? Do we not 
here, by personal agency, create a set of circum- 
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stances, according to a plan, and for a given end? 
and is not this experiment? It matters not to tell 
us that ingenuity would be needed for conducting 
such experiments. What artifice, what skill, could 
be required more exquisite than has been actually 
expended on material science! Let but a like pro- 
portion of distributive but harmonious enterprise, of 
persevering and disinterested industry, of calm and 
magnanimous disregard of present little conse- 
quences in lofty confidence of future great results, 
and what a revenue of power and happiness to man- 
kind ! 

Having thus—very cursorily, indeed, but we hope 
convincingly—made manifest by a simple account of 
what it is, that Metaphysics, or a science of human 
nature, is not merely possible, but even indigenous 
to the mind, no less so than material science itself, 
to which it is also prior and paternal, as we shall 
see, it may now be asked, Of what wtility is the 
science when possessed? The question is quite 
pertinent, and we shall answer it by another equally 
in point—Of what utility are our faculties? Man is 
known to us only in his faculties; and metaphysics, 
in professing to expound the human constitution, 
can present us only with an exposition of its powers 
or properties. Science, therefore, in its application 
to our faculties, lays claim to nothing more, and 
pretends to nothing less, than its general character- 
istics, when specifically modified, would entitle us to 
expect. One perfection of knowledge is clearness 
and distinctness ; this is a logical perfection : science, 
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therefore, so far as it is carried, reduces all our 
ideas of human action, of human life, in the indi- 
vidual and in society, to clear, distinct, and fixed 
conceptions. The arrangement and concatenation 
of our thoughts is likewise rigorously provided for 
the dependence of one truth on another; this also 
is a logical perfection. But not only is the trans- 
parence and arrangement of the thought—its faith- 
fulness to nature is no less regarded. Disinterested- 
curiosity, united with calmness, vigilance, and pa- 
tience,—these philosophic virtues are bestowed in a 
like degree, as in the researches of material science ; 
and of course they have their own reward. The 
same scrupulous process of induction, as we have 
seen, is followed here—at least is competent; and 
the general notions formed may be as extensive of 
their kind, stable and efficient. And what, then, is 
the practical amount of this sort of knowledge ? 
It enables us to cultivate the intellect and heart, as 
we cultivate the ground or the other resources of a. 
world which our gracious Father has placed at our 
disposal. In the very act of studying the science 
we are developing its facts. And if it be a blessing 
to have a free and vigorous understanding, ready 
for all occasions—a lively play of the innocent and 
grateful sensibilities of taste—a full-flowing current 
of human affections passing through the soul, and 
keeping it ever fresh—a capability of seizing the 
peculiarities of our own personal character, and 
thus determining what accommodation to bring 
about between circumstances and ourselves, so as to. 
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secure the greatest amount of justice to our nature, 
particularly in the most important step of choosing 
a profession,—or, if we be above the need of this, 
of doing what is tantamount, of selecting those pur- 
suits of a liberal nature most congenial to our dis- 
position, and holding out the fairest promises of 
fruit,—if it be any advantage to a man to possess 
the power of mastering the character of others—of 
estimating the general relations of civil society—the 
conditions of its existence and prosperity—the moral 
and political genius of the country which he calls 
his own—the discriminating features of the different 
nations of the world—the prospect or means of 
bringing them to a common understanding, of con- 
tributing to the common weal severally out of their 
abundance,—if it be any luxury—if, in a word, it 
be any bliss, to gather the world of human beings 
closer about your heart, by having that world lighted 
up with the circling and far-stretching radiance of a 
speculative intellect shining through the medium of 
reflection, and to lift our thoughts, ay, to lift our 
thoughts, to the great God that made us all, and to 
witness Him sitting upon the zenith of the universe, 
—then, all hail! that Wispom which teaches to 
bring forth these hidden, and else lost, treasures of 
_ the soul. 

Tt will not be questioned that the Baconian maxim, 
“ Knowledge is power,” is universal inextent. We 
have already stated—what, in fact, when appre- 
hended, every one will be readier than another to cor- 


roborate—our complete conviction that the dominion 
H 
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of the will, including the desire, is co-extensive with 
the two worlds of mind and matter, otherwise, as 
one result, we could, for instance, have no morality, 
for we cannot serve and worship God but with the 
inward man. Our relations to the external world 
are mechanical, and therefore, in themselves, not 
susceptible of a moral character. If, then, we have 
the power of controlling, of repressing or exciting, 
of dissolving or combining, or of changing, the pro- 
portions of the associated elements*of our being, it 
remains for us but to ascertain their laws, which 
we do, and can only do, by the method which rea- 
son itself prescribes. ‘* Nature is only to be sub- 
dued by yielding to her. The cause in theory is 
the rule in practice,’—Natura non visi parendo 
vincitur ; et quod in comtemplatione instar cause est, 
ad in operando instar regule est. 

It is not true that the science has madeno progress. It 
is matter, indeed, of the deepest regret, that the great 
interest which attaches to the decision of certain pro- 
blems of philosophy, especially of its moral questions, 
should have seduced speculative minds into hypo- 
theses in order to reconcile their understanding with 
their heart, and thus impeded the advance of real 
discovery ; and we even feel ourselves constrained to 
own, that the general principles of scientific. method, 
as applied specifically to the phenomena of mind, 
have never, there is reason to believe, been formally 
and fully stated, and faithfully abided by in prac- 
tice; but this only evinces the superior difficulty of 
the undertaking, such a formula being itself indeed 
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one of the highest—in fact the highest—generalisa- 
tion of philosophy ; and the fact that, after all the 
labours, successful labours, of philosophers, there 
should still have been a defect of view respecting a 
matter of such interest, only proves how little men 
originally know about what many think,—perhaps, 
they know at once everything that can be known. 
How much remains to cheer the adventurer in Meta- 
physics, with the hopes of adding to its limits ; and 
how great the call, for the most important purposes 
of life, to prosecute with vigour what is not to be 
obtained with ease ! 

As to the application of inventive principles, phy- 
sical science certainly affords additional facilities 
over Metaphysics. Although the cultivator of ma- 
terial science should have failed distinctly to define 
the principles of his method to himself—and to this 
day they have not been quite clearly explicated,— 
he has an obvious check at hand in the palpable 
congruity or incongruity between the presumption 
and the fact. The objects of external observation 
can be touched, and can be looked upon with the 
bodily eye ; they are laid out before it on the can- 
vas of extension; there is every aid that can be 
conceived for observing what they are. It is not 
quite so easy to observe the internal changes of the 
mind, however. The different objects are spread 
out and held up in solution by the force alone of the 
understanding; there are no extended surfaces, no 
space in which the objects lie, to support the dis- 
criminating agency of the intellect. Besides, the 
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faculty of reflection is developed last, whereas we 
are early solicited to the intercourse of the external 
world, and the strength of any faculty is proportioned 
to its exercise. But even in physical science there is 
by no means a unanimity of opinion. We need only 
mention the sciences of Geology and Medicine, And 
yet, notwithstanding these and other instances of dif- 
ference among men of senserespecting the facts orlaws 
of the external world, who would resort to the alter- 
native of denying that sciences of such subjects might 
be formed, nay, do actually to a certain extent exist. 
No science plumes itself on being infallible, though 
it as unquestionably tends to certainty. But if a 
plain uneducated man, stumbled by these discre- 
pancies, should intimate a suspicion of physical 
science as a whole, we can suppose a Boyle or 
a Newton to turn to him and say: ‘“ My friend, you 
want not data for your conclusion, You see one ™ 
method employed in all the branches of our very 
varied and extensive science, and yet sometimes the 
results which it seemed to promise have not been 
fulfilled ; things themselves of course are constant, 
the method therefore must be in fault. Thus you 
reason from your premises. But you must allow 
me to explain that we can vindicate our method from 
your inference, since we can show that the method 
in this case was violated in its spirit, and that the 
error lay not in the method or design, but in the men 
who used it.” Such might be a defence of physical 
science, and such precisely might be that of Meta-~ 
physics, not to advert to others. There is now, 
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upon the whole, almost an entire agreement among 
men of science, both as to the Psychology and the 
Nomology of the faculties, so far as they have been 
cultivated. In our own country we are rather be- 
hind the literature of the science. There has been 
so little literary communication between the Con- 
tinent and us, at least in the department of Meta- 
physics, that few are aware of the immense and 
solid strides which Philosophy, particularly in the 
lower branches of it, has made of late in Germany 
and France. It is in the province of Ontology or 
Metaphysics-proper, that the loosest speculation, and 
that alone which approaches to extravagance, has 
been attempted. But in this region, too, the mist will 
disappear before the rising sun of science ; enthusiasts 

shall no longer be allowed to carry on their elfish 
dances within the precincts of Philosophy, and mock 
the world with their paradoxes, but shall in due 
time be put down, not indeed by the iron hand of 
ignorance, but by the imperial voice of ascendant 
science. 

There was indeed a local authority, of no great 
antiquity, that gave a view of the state of philo- 
sophie literature and philosophic men sufficient to 
repel the most enthusiastic. But that authority, who 
stood single in his representations, is now declined to 
rise no more. 

Logic is now a perfect science ; Rhetoric is so 
too. Political economy is in its infancy ; the theories 
of Taste are flourishing. Natural Theology is almost 
a wreck at present; Moral Philosophy little better. 
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A great revolution befell them at the hands of Kant, 
or we may say of David Hume. Let us not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood when we say that they are 
nearly wrecked ; this is not an admission that they 
have made no progress ; it is of noless moment that 
man should be undeceived than positively informed. 
It is a fine, though melancholy, observation of Mr 
Stewart, that Philosophy has yet done little more 
than disabuse us of our errors. The first step to- 
wards the rearing of an edifice is the preparing of 
the foundation, and much is the rubbish deposited 
by prejudice that Philosophy has already cleared 
away. This drudgery is performed by scepticism. 
The sceptic is a most useful being: his business is as 
a pedagogue to keep the dogmatist in order, by sus- 
pending in terrorum, and applying when occasion 
calls, the lash of a reductio ad absurdum. By re- 
moving several scaffoldings that had been erected 
for a system of theology by the hands of art, 
Kant made room for a stable temple upon the solid 
rock. 

Among the results of “ Metaphysical Specula- 
tion” that have been directly useful, we might men- 
tion as productions of established character, the 
well-known “ Analogy of Religion,” by Bishop 
Butler, and Bacon’s writings, especially the “Novum 
Organum.” In explanation of the first-mentioned 
work, we shall say nothing; it is universally assigned 
to the region of abstract speculation. But in re- 
ference to Bacon’s labours we could have wished, 
had space permitted us, to have offered some re- 
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marks. We shall, however, content ourselves with 
a single sentence or two. 

The design of Bacon’s philosophical disquisitions, 
it has been stated by a living critic of eminence, and 
the grand effect which they actually accomplished, 
was to direct men’s minds to a different olject of in- 
quiry from that which formerly had occupied them, 
to turn their thoughts from mind to matter, from 
Metaphysics to Physics; that the method which he 
recommended was but the method of common sense, 
the method which we cannot fail to take if we wish 
to speculate upon the aforesaid class of objects, viz., 
the physical ; that in the exposition, therefore, of the 
end or object, was given the exposition of method ; 
and in his successful appeal to the world in behalf 
of physical science his merit rests,—in other words, 
his merit lies in having opened up before the eyes of 
men the matter not the manner of legitimate and 
useful science. So says our critic.* We apprehend 
the reverse is true ; we conceive that it was in calling 
attention to the manner, rather than to the matter, 
that Bacon rendered the greatest service to man- 
kind. The “Novum Organum” is, in the strictest 
sense, a disquisition in Metaphysics ; it consists of a 
discrimination between the intellectual faculties, and 
the faculty of imagination, disclosing also the in- 
ward but unthought of influences of the heart, and 
the outward but unsuspected influence of circum- 


* The writer refers to Mr Macaulay’s well-known article in 
the Edinburgh Review.—Ed. 
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stances, as conspiring to swamp the intellect, and 

leave the mind to the undisputed sovereignty of im- 

agination. This is the idea of the “Novum Organum.” 

But our reviewer maintains that the method which 

Bacon pointed out is that in which, and in which 

alone, every man proceeds on every occasion; an 

assertion manifestly false. The principles of that 

method are certainly possessed by every one who is 

compos mentis, and they manifest themselves to a 

certain degree in all, and in some more, and in some» 
less, strongly ; but to say that all men conduct the 

formation of their opinions by that painstaking at- 

tention to the grounds of judgment, and that watch- 

ful jealousy of everything that seems dubious, which 

are requisite for science, is a proposition that is best 

refuted by itself. Why, what is the nature, whence 

the origin, of truth and error? What is the end of 
education, but to fetch owt that talent and power of 
discrimination that lies within, but which lies en- 

tirely dead and useless. Bacon analysed the in- 

fluences which depressed this springing of the in- 

tellect, and-he did so through reflection. He dis- 

criminated certain facts presented there; his ‘“ No- 

vum Organum” consists of certain doctrines of re- 

flection. 

In support of this view of the philosophical 
writings of Bacon, we appeal with perfect confid- 
ence to the whole drift of the Magna Instauratio, to 
the lofty language he employs whenever he enters 
upon the special consideration of general philosophy, 
and to the actual specimens of metaphysical re- 
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- search which he has left as models for succeeding 
inquirers, in the 3d chap. of the 6th book of the De 
Augmentis. The tables are entitled, Exempla Anti- 
thetorum, and consist of an analysis of a number of 
moral objects, such as nobility, beauty, youth, riches, &e. 
They are admirable examples of probable reasoning 
on moral subjects, and will amply repay one the 
trouble of an inspection. 

But the alternative of ascribing such a funda- 
mental misconception to an individual, ranking so 
deservedly high in the literary world as the writer 
whose opinion we have ventured to dispute, may be 
considered a presumption against the correctness of 
our own view; and were we unable to propose an 
hypothesis to account for the mistake, we should in- 
deed be strongly disposed to suspect the accuracy of 
our own conclusions.* 


* The remainder of this Essay has not been left‘in a state 
adapted for publication.—d. 
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LUKE I, 1-4.-THE PREFACE. 


In considering a book, it is natural and proper to 
inquire, What purpose was such a work designed 
to serve? what the special circumstances which 
called it into existence ? 

1. There were two capitals at the time Luke 
wrote: the one was the capital of the christian 
world,—Jerusalem ; the other was the capital of the 
political world,—Rome. Matthew wrote to the for- 
mer of these, the Jewish Christians ; Luke wrote his 
gospel for the other, the pagan Christians. 

2. It was of great importance that, wherever the 
Gospel was preached, there be some authentic record 
of the facts in the life and death of the great subject _ 
of it, Jesus Christ, within the reach of those to whom 


* Those Lectures were intended rather as notes than as full 
pulpit preparations.— Fd. 
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the Gospel was addressed. The want of this ac- 
cordingly led to the extensive employment and cir- 
culation of those fragmentary accounts of Jesus, 
which had been committed to writing originally by 
eye-witnesses, and afterwards multiplied in copies, 
from hand to hand. The existence of these,—or, 
rather, the want which they were used imperfectly 
to supply,—is stated by Luke to have been the im- 
mediate occasion of this narrative: “ Forasmuch 
as many,” &c. 

3. That the accounts here referred to by Luke 
were not the other gospels, we are led to believe 
from the fact, that he speaks of them as being many, 
—a term inapplicable to only two gospels—those of 
Matthew and Mark; for John’s was not at this time 
in existence. 

Having referred to those narratives which were 
at present in circulation, he implicitly draws a con- 
trast between them and that which he presented 
now to the church, and intimates the peculiar care 
with which it was drawn up, as well as the complete 
and extensive information possessed by him regard- 
ing the general outline of the Saviour’s life from 
first to last. 

4. Luke would seem to have been a physician to 
his profession,—there being no doubt that he is the 
person referred to by Paul in his epistle to the 
Colossians (chap. iv. 15). He is thought to have 
been either a Jew, or a Jewish proselyte at an early 
age, and born at Antioch in Syria. He was the 
companion of Paul in his travels, and writes the 
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Acts of the Apostles, which are principally occupied 
with an account of Paul’s labours. It is believed 
that it was under Paul’s direction that he penned 
this gospel. 

5. The individual to whom the gospel is addressed 
is not known. His name is in Greek a compound, 
and signifies a lover of God. Some are of opinion, 
accordingly, that the gospel is dedicated to the lover 
of God generally. But this idea is considered now 
antiquated. It is probable he was an Italian, lived 
near Rome, and occupied a high rank, judging from 
the title given to him, which occurs three other 
times in the New Testament, having been applied 
by Paul to Felix and Festus. The title of Most 
Excellent, used not to be given to an unknown person. 

6. It only remains that we notice the aim of the 
work, as little more can be said upon the passage in 
the way of explanation. The design which Luke 
had in view in writing this gospel comes out at the 
close. It was, says he to Theophilus, “ that thou 
mightést know the certainty of those things in which 
thou hast been instructed.” This shows us at least 
the care which the first Christians themselves took 
to have exact and trustworthy memorials of the 
wonderful facts on which their faith was founded. 
This appears from a consideration of what Luke 
states respecting the pains which he took in per- 
forming the work of a sacred historian. In this we 
see Luke a fellow-worker with God, in treasuring 
up the sayings and doings of the great Redeemer. 
For we shall not do justice to the subject, if we do 
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not consider the part which God the Pay took i in 
the construction of this gospel. 

7. It was the Spirit of God who alone could 
enable and warrant Luke to claim that certainty to 
his narrative which he ascribes to it. He it was 
who, knowing the circumstances and our wants, 
raised up a historian of Emmanuel in the days of 
his flesh, and added another to the list of witnesses 
who were appointed to testify to the sufferings 
of Christ, in preparation for the glory that shall 
follow. 

A grateful sense and an acknowledgment of the 
Spirit’s work, and his goodness in providing us with 
the lively oracles of saving truth, ought to pervade 
our hearts much more profoundly than we appre- 
hend in most cases it does. Nor do we see how we 
can more profitably and suitably improve the time 
that remains to us at present, than by calling atten- 
tion to the obligation under which we lie to the 
Spirit of grace for that strong and immoveable 
foundation he has furnished to our faith and hope, 
in having himself undertaken to record the truths 
on which that faith and hope can only find satis- 
faction and repose. 

For this purpose, let us consider,— 

J. The value of a certain record of these things. 

TI. Our consequent obligation to the Spirit for 
having provided us with such a record; and, . 

TI. The duty we owe to the Spirit of God to 
read therecord thus provided, and our dependence 
on his personal training to enable us to do this to 
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purpose ;—in other words, the manner in which we 
should show our sense of these obligations. 


I. The value of the record appears,— 

1st, From the place which Christ holds as the 
subject of the Old and New Testament record. He 
is the one text of the prophets and apostles. 

1. From the amazing character of the essential 
fact which it is given to make known, the coming 
of Jesus in the flesh. “ Great, without controversy, 
is the mystery of godliness;” and not credible, except 
on the testimony of God himself. God himself is 
here seen acting in an entirely new sphere, not as 
God to punish, but as a substitute to redeem. What 
could conjecture have availed to discover such an 
event, though it had been set upon the way? 
Even the Old Testament hints, without the New, are 
comparatively obscure. Once assume this central 
fact, and all becomes simple, both in the moral and 
physical arrangements of the covenant of grace. 
But who could have assumed this central fact with- 
out express testimony? For if we had, we must 
have argued either from its moral or physical neces- 
sity, in which case it could not have been of free 
grace. 

2. From the wondrous character of the events, as 
they actually occurred. Think only of the birth of 
Jesus—of the heavenly tokens of his baptism—of 
his trial in the wilderness—of his countless miracles 
—of his absolute command of nature, animate and 
inanimate—the inimitable propriety shown in exer- 
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cising his wonder-working power—his death, and 
resurrection, and ascension. Add to these the spot- 
less holiness, loveliness, and wisdom that shone in 
his every act and word. How difficult even for 
witnesses themselves, who were not inspired, as 
Luke himself hints, to narrate all these, exactly as 
they occurred ! 

3. Then consider the interest we have in these 
events. They were actings of the Son of God, in work- 
ing out our salvation. And what like this interest 
ought to have a call upon our deepest thoughts ! 
What a concern do any steps by which our domes- 
tic comfort, our public safety, our advantage in any 
respect, is to be promoted, awaken in us! How 
much more the course observed by Jesus in working 
out our salvation ! 

4. The nature and necessity of that active co- 
operation upon our part, which is required for enter- 
ing into the fruits of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. We 
know what he has done; we must firmly believe 
it; and therefore have it duly verified. We must 
have the record itself in our possession, to appeal to 
every day and in every time of need. 


II. If we have not in the preceding views over- 
rated the importance of being certain as to the 
foundation of our faith, we have also furnished an 
irresistible plea for our gratitude to the Spirit of 
Christ, in having supplied that certainty. It is to 
him that Jesus ascribesthese memorials of his history. 
It was the Spirit in the prophets “‘ who testified be- 
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forehand of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow.” ‘The Comforter,” said Jesus, 
“who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” ‘ When he ”—the Spirit of 
truth—* is come, he will guide you into all truth. 
He shall glorify me, for Pe shall receive of mine 
and shall shew it unto you.” 

What dignity and glory does the oad of the 
Spirit give to the Christian’s hope! It is he who 
has certified to the articles of the Christian’s faith. 
Who can estimate the weight which the promise of 
Jesus has to sustain? A soul, an immortal soul, a 
soul laden with infinite guilt, sinking into perdi- 
tion, and yet to be drawn up to the skies. 


II. The duty we owe to the Spirit, &e. 

1st. If the Spirit has given us this record, the 
least we can do surely is to read it. And if he 
excited authors such as Luke to be so careful 
in the framing of it, can we be less so in the study 
thereof ? 

2d. But has the Spirit done all he is willing to 
do, has promised to do, and needs to do, in giving us 
this record? No. We must have the discerning 
and understanding heart; and this too cometh from 
above. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” &c. 
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LUKE If. 5-7. 


If we would understand the New Testament in 
the life of Jesus, we must have an eye upon the Old, 
for this reason, that Jesus sprung from that nation 
whose religious faith and practice was formed by 
the Old. The moment we begin the life of Jesus, 
we feel that we enter on Jewish ground. The fol- 
lowing considerations will assist in putting this in a 
proper light :—1st, The fact that Jesus was a Jew; 
2d, The propriety of this, the necessity of his being 
of some nation, the unity of the church, the will of 
God who gave him, the promise of God; 3d, The 
consequences of this involving such a forerunner as 
the Baptist. 

1. John the Baptist was to introduce, not the Sa- 
viour of the Jews only, but of all that should be- 
lieve, both Jews and Gentiles. This is the doctrine 
of the whole word of God, radiating from the pro- 
phets of the Old to the apostles of the New Testa- 
ment, and finding its central utterance in the testi- 
mony of Jesus himself: “I am the light of the 
world.” When we read, therefore, of the Saviour, we 
ought always to keep in mind, that all which is re- 
lated of him, has a bearing more or less directly upon 
the whole world. 

2. At the same time he was born a Jew, grew up 
amongst the Jewish people, spoke their language, 
followed their social customs, and observed their 


religious rites. ‘ He fulfilled all righteousness,” in 
I 
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its positive as well as in its moral details. It is 
necessary to keep this in mind, not only that we 
may distinguish between the letter and the spirit 
of the life of Jesus; but also that we may see 
the propriety and reason of various points in his 
history, and those arrangements which were pre- 
paratory to his coming. Jesus was a Jew as well 
as a man, and no wonder therefore that the ar- 
rangements preparatory to his coming were Jewish 
also. 

Nor is there anything arbitrary in all this. It 
was clearly necessary that he should belong to some 
nation. He must be born and brought up some- 
where. There was no one entitled to say where, 
but God who was to give him. And God decided 
from the beginning that he should be one of the 
Hebrew nation, descended from Abraham, in the 
line of Isaac and Jacob, according to the flesh. He 
accordingly prepared things with this ultimate view, 
and in harmony with this purpose formed the Jewish 
dispensation of grace, with its promises, its pro- 
vidences, and its ceremonial rites. God accordingly 
predetermined the very tribe and family whence the 
Messiah should spring, and the spot on which he 
should be born. He was to come out of Judah and 
the family of David, and to be born in Bethlehem- 
Ephratah. 

3. And what says the Old Testament about the 
record of these purposes, so far as they were visibly 
carried out? ‘They are witnessed to by the law and 
the prophets.” Hence from this design of Moses and 
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the prophets, it would seem that in reading the life 
and doctrine of Jesus, if we desire truly to under- 
stand it, we ought never to have the Old Testa- 
ment relation from our side. Some look upon the 
Old Testament as an antiquated book: Gross ig- 
norance! I cannot understand many parts in the 
sayings and doings of the New without the Old. 
The Scriptures of the Old Testament were the 
glass in which the Messiah might be said to have 
appeared by refraction before he arose above the 
horizon, and, therefore, he and they must answer to 
one another; otherwise, either they are not God’s 
true word, or he is not God’s true Messiah. Hence 
the strong argument for Jesus of Nazareth being 
the Christ of God, and the wonderful fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecies in his person and 
lifes ' 

These remarks will go so far, we trust, to pre- 
pare you for what is set forth in the beginning of 
this gospel, concerning John the Baptist. Why 
had Christ a prophetic forerunner and a priest ? 
We may observe, in passing, that Luke is the only 
evangelist who gives us an account of the birth of 
the Baptist. 

4, For, first of all, judging from the Old Testa- 
ment records, it was natural to expect that such a 
herald as John the Baptist should actually come to 
announce the approach of Christ. Was it the case 
that so many prophets had all risen in succession, 
for hundreds of years, to foretell of Jesus? that in- 
deed the whole of the Old Testament dispensation 
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had been constructed with a view to Christ; how 
highly fitting that when he was at last to make his 
appearance, a special messenger should be raised up 
to say so. And this was all the more seasonable, 
that for 400 years the spirit of prophecy had been 
silent. Since that time no prophet had spoken 
of the coming Messiah. It was therefore highly 
suitable, that when now at last the Messiah was to 
make his appearance among his people, they should 
be awakened to the attitude of expectation by a 
special messenger. 

In short, such a person as the Baptist had been 
expressely promised by God.* 

It was fitting that not only the prophetic, but 
also the priestly order, should stand up to bear tes- 
timony to Jesus, not only that he should be a pro- 
phet, but that that prophet should also be a priest. 
The priesthood was the centre of all the Jewish 
ritual. All parts of the Mosaic institution depended 
on the priest to give them effect. The tabernacle 
was for him to minister in—the altar for him to 
sacrifice upon—the incense for him to burn—the 
offering for him to present—ceremonial uncleanness 
for him to judge and remove. Without the priest- 
hood, the Jewish church could no more have existed 
than the arch without the key-stone. But what 
was the priest? a mere non-entity but for Christ. 
He was the shadow of which Jesus to come was 
the substance,—a type of Christ, foretelling of him 


* Tsa. x]. 1; Mal. iii, 1; iv. 5-6. Compare Mark i. 1-4. 
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who was to appear as the great High Priest of our 
profession, who should purge away our sins with 
his own blood, and ever live to make intercession 
for us. And hence, when God’s eternal Priest was 
to appear, it was truly becoming that out of the 
priesthood should come forth an acknowledgment of 
his paramount claims, a token of allegiance to his 
supreme and enduring ministry. And such a testi- 
mony is given in the person of the Baptist. His 
father and mother both belonged to the family 
of Aaron; and the announcement of his birth is 
made in the temple itself to the servant of the 
Lord, as he stands ministering in the holy place. 
In all this we perceive a special propriety, and are 
prepared to enter into the spirit of the dispensa- 
tion. 

Let us direct attention, meanwhile, to the time 
of John’s birth, and the character of his parent- 
age. The exact year is of little importance. The 
great truth is, that a Saviour has been given by 
God, and came in the fulness of the time. We have 
set down here, in general terms,— 

1st, The period of the events about to be narrated. 
It was “ in the days of Herod, the king of Judea.” 
This was Herod the Great. Judea, sixty-three 
years before, had been made a Roman province by 
Pompey, and placed under tribute. Augustus Casar 
was now at the head of the Roman empire. Herod 
had been forty-three years ruler of Judea, with the 
title of king. He was surnamed the Great on account 
of his remarkable talents for government, though, at 
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the same time, he was no less notorious for his 
crimes. What is principally worth noticing in the 
chronology are these two things :—1. That the 
world was now in a state which eminently favoured 
the spread of the Gospel, and, consequently, the ap- 
pearance of him who was to save all nations. The 
known world was at universal peace,—all under 
the same government, and all speaking a common 
language,—it was the Greek,—and having safe and 
free communication between all parts. 2. That 
the world eminently needed the Gospel. Idolatry 
overspread the gentile world, and hypocrisy and 
formality the Jewish. And yet the literature of 
Rome was at its highest pitch; and it was with 
such a rival that the cross had to enter the lists, 
and had to conquer its way to the throne of the 
world. — 

2d. Zacharias belonged to the order of Abia. This 
was the eighth, in the series of twenty-four classes, 
into which they had been divided by David (1 Chron. 
24). The wife of Zacharias, and mother of John, 
was a direct descendant from Aaron, the first high 
priest of the Jews, and thus John was a priest by 
both father and mother’s side; and as Paul could 
say that he was an Hebrew of the Hebrews, so 
John might say that he was a priest among 
priests. He was thus fully qualified by descent to 
represent Judah’s ancient priesthood, in the testi- 
mony which he bore to Him whose latchet he de- 
clared he was not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose. 
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_ $d. We find, from the testimony borne to_ their 
personal character, that it corresponded with their . 
official position. They were worthy of their place 
in the church of God. This testimony is borne by 
one who knows not how to deceive, nor can be de- 
ceived. Not only in the sight of man, but, what 
was of far greater moment, in the sight of God like- 
wise, they were both just and blameless. Their 
practice answered their profession, the proof of 
which is given when it is added, “ that they walked 
in all the statutes,” &c. Notice, 1st, That. they 
“ walked” in God’s law,—#. ¢., acted, and acted 
habitually, by its directions; they did so blame- 
lessly,—i. ¢., with no glaring inconsistency visible to 
men, and in a spirit of sincerity, which was seen 
and approved of by God ;—and, 2d, that they aimed 
at a universal compliance with the Divine will. 
They walked in ai/ the statutes and ordinances of 
the Lord,—in his precepts, both moral and positive. 
They were both righteous. They drew together. 

Fitting it was, certainly, that he who was to be 
the harbinger of the Messiah, and who was to be- 
come the great preacher of repentance and reforma- 
tion, should thus be sanctified, so to speak, in his 
very parents. Parents, at the same time, may be 
specially instructed, and christian parents encouraged, 
by this record. If John was to be sanctified from ~ 
the womb, he was also to have a godly father and 
a pious mother, who should receive him in a proper 
spirit from the Lord, and take and nurse him for 
his future calling. 
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4th. In short, from their domestic circumstances, 
they would be prepared to receive this gift of God 
with greater thankfulness, and regard him as him- 
self a sign from God, that great things were about 
‘to be done amongst them. In this way their faith 
would be strengthened in the near advent of the ex- 
pected Messiah, and they would be disposed to enter 
upon their parental duties with the more devoted 
and prayerful assiduity and perseverance. 

Such is the picture given of the home of the Bap- 
tist; such is an insight into that family, in whose 
bosom was to be nursed the most illustrious of alt 
the precursors of the Messiah, and of whom Messiah 
was to testify at a future day: “I say unto you, 
that among those that are born of women, there is 
not a greater prophet than John the Baptist.” 

We see what preparations were made by God for 
his entrance into the world and the church. What 
preparation have we made? 


LUKE I, 8-25, 


In the scripture announcement made to Zacharias 
regarding the child that should be given to him, we 
are informed upon the following points :—Ist, The 
character and occupation of the person to whom the 
announcement is made; 2dly, The time and the 
place of it; 3dly, The messenger by whom it is 
communicated; 4thly, The message itself; and, 
lastly, The seal of it. 
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1. The character and occupation of the person 
to whom the joyful tidings were communicated, have 
already been under our notice. Zacharias was a 
priest; his wife the daughter of a priest. And, as 
to personal character, they “ walked in all the sta- 
tutes and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” John, 
therefore, belonged to the family of Aaron, who, in ° 
this member, bore accordingly an eminent testimony 
to the antitype, the great High Priest. 

The circumstances in which the message was de- 
livered are recorded in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
verses. Zacharias had gone into the holy place of 
the temple to burn incense on the altar of incense, 
which stood before the vail that divided the holy 
from the most holy place. On the right or north 
side of it stood the table of shew-bread; and on the 
left or south side the golden candlestick. It was 
the custom of the priests to divide their duties among 
themselves, by lot, and the part which fell to the 
share of Zacharias was to burn incense morning 
and evening in the temple. This act of service was 
always accompanied—probably preceded—by the 
sacrifice of a lamb, morning-and evening, in the 
court in front of the holy place itself. The sacrifice 
of the lamb denoted the offering up of Christ the 
Lamb of God for the sins of the world, and the pre- 
sentation of the fragrant incense pre-signified the 
act of that same Jesus, when, having risen from the 
dead, he entered into the presence of God, that 
upon the plea of his finished sacrifice he might make 
intercession in behalf of his people. The incense 
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accordingly represented prayer, and its sweet per- 
fume denoted the acceptability of the prayers of 
saints offered up in faith of the sacrifice rendered by 
the Lamb of God. Hence the beauty and interest 
of the scene at the temple, when the angel came to 
make known to Zacharias the good things in store 
for him. The people had come to the evening 
prayer, and were thus employed in the court with- 
out, whilst Zacharias, a type of the coming Jesus, 
had entered into the holy place to render acceptable 
their supplications, by the sweet perfume of an in- 
tercessory offering. If we farther suppose, with 
some, that Zacharias now for the first time had 
been in the holy place, we can easily conceive 
with what solemn feelings he must have entered 
its awful and silent precincts, and how natural it 
was for him to be overcome, when the heavenly 
messenger appeared before him. How appropriate 
and impressive the time and place for such a mis- 
sion ! 

3. The bearer of the communication was one of 
the angels of God. “There appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the 
altar of incense.” In the employment of such a 
messenger we see a special propriety, if we take into 
account the errand on which he came. 

1st. It was surely natural and proper, that when 
the Lord of angels was about voluntarily to become 
incarnate, and wished to make this known to chosen 
ones, and to prepare the way for that incarnation by 
raising up a special forerunner ; when such, we say, 
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was the will of Jesus, there was nothing extraordi- 
nary in sending one of his own servants upon the 
commission. The Father’s decree in heaven says, 
“ Let all the angels of God worship him.” 

2d. If the formal giving of the covenant of works 
on Mount Sinai, and the ministration of death, ob- 
tained the ministry of angels, how much more 
should the covenant of grace, when about to be 
discovered in the person of the Son of God on the 
earth, be heralded by the voice of angels ! 

3d. The effect of the annunciation upon the mind 
of Zacharias was only such as might have been ex- 
pected. “When Zacharias saw him he was troubled, 
and fear fell upon him.” 

4, And now follows the announcement of the 
angel (verses 13-17). 

The angel begins by soothing the apprehension of 
the astonished Zacharias. ‘“ Fear not Zacharias.” He 
assures him that what he now saw, and was about to 
hear, was only a fulfilment, though one beyond his 
expectation, of what was so much desired by him, in 
common with all the members of that nation from 
whom the Messiah was expected to arise. “ Thy 
prayer is heard, and. thy wife Elizabeth shall bear 
thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John.” In 
this name the nature of the gift is revealed. John 
is a contraction of the Hebrew compound Johanan, 
“the grace of the Lord.” 

The angel farther opens the ideas of Zacharias, 
by describing the effect upon human happiness which 
the birth of this son of promise, and the dawn of 
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that dispensation which he should introduce, would 
create. ‘ Thou shalt have joy and gladness, and 
many shall rejoice at his birth.” This joy is the 
mark of true religion at all times, and in all hearts. 
There is no true happiness now to be had but in 
Christ and his ordinances, and wherever these are 
known in their power, true happiness in its root 
cannot fail to be theirs also. 

In the three succeeding verses (15-17), the angel 
sets forth his personal character, the effect of his 
character upon others in the exercise of his ministry, 
and the special design and bearing of this ministry 
upon the coming of the Messiah. 

1st. His personal character: “He shall be great 
in the sight of the Lord.” In other words, He shall 
be a great man in the spiritual world, endowed with 
commanding views of the law of God in its truth 
and majesty, of the loftiest moral courage, which 
would lead him strongly and inflexibly to declare 
his own impressions of that law, and with an 
earnestness of spirit that would impel him to speak 
to the multitudes which should be drawn to him in 
a tone that would vibrate in their own hearts. 

Nor would the imposing spiritual character of his 
mission be confined to words. He should adopt the 
life of the Nazarite (Numb. vi.), allowing his hair 
to grow, denying himself all the common comforts 
of life, and withdrawing even from the ordinary 
circle of friends and acquaintances. This mode of 
life, which was adopted only for a season, was ty- 
pical of that spiritual superiority to the world, that | 
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temperance, in the widest extent of its exercise, that 
crucifying of the flesh with its affections and lusts, 
which constitutes the essence of christian morality. 
In John the Baptist it was especially appropriate. 
It was in him a solemn protest against the luxurious 
and sensual lives of the priesthood, and the religious 
world of Judea at large, and a call upon them to 
practical reformation ; while his separation from his 
very friends indicated the anxiety of his mind, and 
that absorbing earnestness he took in the coming of 
Christ. It proclaimed at once the extremity of the 
danger, and the nearness of deliverance, to his 
countrymen and to the world. 

And all the while,.as is the case of every one 
who is truly spiritually minded, and unaffected 
with the spirit of fanaticism, he was borne up in his 
lofty and heaven-ward flight by the power of the 
Spirit of God. The stamp which his character 
should take from its earliest years in harmony 
with his future office, is expressed by the fact 
that he should be filled with the Spirit from his 
birth. 

We thus see how John was personally qualified 
for his ministry. His preaching would be the ut- 
terance of those same sentiments and principles 
which constituted the essence of his own life ; while 
his life, on the other hand, presented a living epistle, 
known and read of all men, and an emphatic proof 
of his sincerity and of the strength of the conviction 
by which he was moved to speak. 

2d. We are not, therefore, surprised when it is 
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added, “that many of the children of Israel he 
should turn to the Lord their God.” ‘This plainly 
implies, of course, that at this period they were 
wandering away from their God; but the singularity, 
and splendour, and force of John’s character and 
testimony, even upon natural principles, was fitted 
to arrest and recall the multitudes to considera- 
tion. There seems, too, something of a reference 
to a special effect from the common operations 
of the Spirit. As a spirit of conviction, he pre- 
pared the way for his descent as a spirit of grace. 

3d. But what is said of the special bearing of that 
ministry upon the coming Messiah? It was de- 
signed as a preparation for him. ‘“ He shall go before 
him”—. ¢., the Lord (a striking testimony, by the 
way, to the divinity of Jesus)—“ in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just, to make ready a people prepared for the 
Lord.” 

Wherever the first table of the law is violated, 
and irreligion prevails, the second table cannot in 
truth be observed, and the bands of human love and 
fellowship must be wasted away. So it was at this 
season with Israel. All kinds of immorality, and 
injustice, and selfishness prevailed, so that the very 
hearts of fathers and children were estranged from 
one another. John, accordingly, will direct his aim 
to the awakening of another and better spirit. He 
will call the nation; he will renew in their hearing 
the laws of God, and sound them to the multitude 
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as they come before him. He would go in the spirit 
and power of Elias, and address his countrymen in 
the language of reproof, warning, and denunciation, 
and with that energy and fearlessness which the 
prophet that rebuked the wicked Ahab so remark- 
ably exemplified. And that Divine Spirit who so 
animated himself, would so far give effect to his 
expostulations, as to quicken men to reflection, to 
produce a deeper train of religious inquiry, and to 
bring them to see the extent of their own carnality, 
and their need of a Saviour. Hence he was also to 
tell of the approaching Messiah. Having prepared 
the way as the messenger of the law, he was also, 
with the next breath, to proclaim him who was to 
fulfil the law to every one that believed; he was to 
tell that the Messiah was about to enter amongst 
them, and that the kingdom of God was at hand. 
He would create amongst his countrymen a feeling 
of uneasiness and perplexity, which only the coming 
of the Sun of Righteousness would be sufficient to 
dispel. 


I. John is compared to Elias in the power and 
character of his ministry, and in its relation to- 
wards his country. Verses 16 and 17, “ And | 
many of the children of Israel shall he turn to 
the Lord their God; and he shall go before them 
in the spirit and power of Elias.” The sixteenth 
verse describes the actual effect of his ministry, and 
_ the comparison with Elias gives a more specific 
view of its character. To explain the general, 
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therefore, consider the particular. There is here 
evidently a double parallel,—1st, between the state 
of the country at the two times; and, 2d, between 
the character and result of the two ministries upon 
the minds of the people. 

1. As to the state of the country, they had at 
both periods signally left the knowledge and service 
of God. The country had gone to idolatry at the 
first period, and to irreligious formality at the second. 
This was another, though more refined, form of 
idolatry. The gross kind the Jews avoided after 
the captivity. At the former period, it is said that 
‘¢ Ahab did more to provoke the Lord God of Israel 
than all the kings that were before him.”—1 Kings 
xvi. 33. The Jews, at the second period, sacrificed 
our Lord at the shrine of their national privileges 
and peculiarities. 

2. Their ministries were parallel in bringing the 
nation generally to the remembrance and acknow- 
ledgment of the true God. See this in the case of 
Elias (1 Kings xviii.), when he gathered all Israel to 
Mount Carmel, where, at his command, 450 prophets 
of Baal, and 400 prophets of the groves, were slain, 
and the people fell on their faces, and said, ‘The 
Lord, he is the God: the Lord, he is the God.” In 
the case of John it is said, “There went out to 
him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, and were baptised of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins.” 


Il. John the forerunner of Christ. ‘ Zo make 
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ready a people prepared of the Lord.” The Lord 
Jesus, when he came, would have a twofold work; 
and, therefore, John had a twofold preparation to 
make. Christ had a work of judgment in relation to 
the Jewish nation, and a work of grace in relation 
to both Jew and Gentile. His work of grace, in 
offering himself up at Jerusalem, was the primary 
and great design of his coming. But there was a 
special providence in relation to the Jews, as a 
people covenanted to God, which Jesus came also to 
bring toa head. He came to judge that nation, as he 
will come again to judge the world, for the profit that 
the one and the other shall have made of its spiritual 
opportunities. That this is true in reference to the 
Jews, appears evident, not only from ancient pro- 
phecy, but also from various things in the New Tes- 
tament. He was “set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel.” Many of his parables point to 
this, as also his prediction, full and clear, respecting 
the destruction of Jerusalem. His coming in grace 
and judgment were mutually related: the one helped 
the other; the one furnished motives for considering 
the other. John the Baptist, accordingly, is pro- 
phetically described as the forerunner of grace in 
Isa. xl. 1; as the forerunner of judgment, in Mal. 
iii. 1, iv. 1, v. 6. He fulfilled his mission as the 
messenger of grace when he said, John i. 36, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God;” verse 29, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” As the messenger of judgment, when he 


says, ‘ Whose fan is in his hand,” &¢.; “ And 
zc K 
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now, also, the axe is laid to the root of the tree,” 
&e. 

5. The incredulity of Zacharias, and the seal 
which the angel put to his statement, are now men- 
tioned. 

The doubt of Zacharias respected, observe, not 
the divine authorship of the message, but the faith- 
fulness of that Divine Author. Had not the angel 
given, by his presence, such clear proof that he came 
from God, and was delivering God’s message, it 
would not only have been allowable, but incumbent 
upon, Zacharias to have asked a sign that the 
speaker came from God, But on this head Zacha- 
rias had no doubt, nor could he have any. Pre- 
saging clearly, as he must have done, that the mes- 
senger was of a heavenly order, he doubted the 
truth of that promise which God had given him by 
his messenger, and herein lay his sin. Mary’s ques- 
tion was like to that of Zacharias, but in its meaning 
it was wholly different. Hers was put for direction 
in future. 

The angel accordingly reproved Zacharias in a 
way that might at once have quelled his misgivings, 
while it rebuked his unbelief. He first gave him his 
name—Gabriel—a man of God, showing the illus- 
trious rank he held, and the inference that might be 
drawn from this as to the importance and certainty 
of the message with which he had come charged; 
and then struck his hearer with a dumbness, which 
should continue till the prediction had been accom- 
plished. How often does God, in his providence, 
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show both his mercy and his displeasure!. And 

does it not appear, from the stroke visited upon 
' Zacharias, that it may be as sinful and dangerous 
to doubt God’s mercy as to doubt his justice. 

The people without were becoming, meanwhile, 
extremely anxious and uneasy. It appears that it 
was not customary for the priest who entered the 
holy place to burn incense to remain for any length - 
of time, lest it should appear that some calamity had 
befallen him, which, in the circumstances, would be 
nothing less than a disastrous omen to the nation 
itself. Remaining so long, therefore, as he had 
done, they would be prepared for something ex- 
traordinary; and when he did appear, and was 
unable to bless them with the usual benediction, 
they at once concluded that he had seen a vision in 
the temple. This incident of itself was calculated 
to arouse the minds of many, and prepare them for 
what was to follow. 

Zacharias, meanwhile, not disabled for his parti- 
cular task, fulfilled his week. Affliction should not 
take us off our duty, but should rather quicken us 
to it. 

The realisation of the promise, and the grateful 
feelings of the mother, are briefly mentioned (verse 
24, 25). Elizabeth hid herself for a time, that she 
might be fully certain of her condition before utter- 
ing aught of it to her friends. 
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LUKE I. 26-56, 


These words are the doxology or triumphal cele- 
bration of one of the most singular and most im- 
pressive trains of events to be found in the annals, 
we say not of time only, but, so far as it is possible, 
of eternity itself. In these we have the tokens of 
the coming manifestation of Jesus in the flesh. We 
shall make use of the passage read as a point of ob- 
servation from which to survey the whole previous 
context, and the immediate connection, beginning 
at verse 26. 

The forerunner of Christ has been announced to 
his parent; Jesus himself is now to be announced 
to his, But mark one instructive point of contrast 
between the two. The servant representing the 
Majesty of the law is sprung from the highest sphere 
in the land—from the bosom of the priesthood—and 
his approach is proclaimed in the very temple at 
Jerusalem. The Son himself, coming to bear the 
condemnation and misery of his people, smitten by 
the righteous verdict of that law, is sprung from one 
unknown to fame or distinction, and is to be nursed 
in the remote and rustic village of Nazareth, whose 
remembrance has become a proverb in the very lips 
of Nathanael himself,—“ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” Thus the rod from the stem of 
Jesse, the man whose name is the Branch, the 
Plant of everlasting renown, was to spring “as a 
root out of a dry ground,” an ungenial soil, which 
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had hitherto yielded little else than briars and 
thorns. How does the act of the Founder of our 
, faith teach us, who profess Christianity, to prize the 
lustre that pertains to spiritual excellence, and to 
crucify ourselves to the vanities of the world and of 
the flesh ! 

The angel’s visit to Mary is the subject of this 
portion of God’s word. Let us direct a glance at 
the messenger—at the message—at Mary’s believing 
reception of the message—at the encouraging seal 
given to her faith—and, lastly, at the confession of 
that faith, and the language of gratitude to which 
it gave rise, in the words we have read. 

1. The Messenger. He was the angel Gabriel ; 
the same being who announced the forerunner of the 
dispensation, and the coming of the Messiah, were 
one and the same. Besides the two reasons for the 
employment of such a heavenly messenger, stated in 
the announcement to Zacharias, we may add the ex- 
traordinary character of the communication made to 
Mary, which certainly required to be duly attested. 
An angel was one who carried direct evidence in 
his appearance that he came ftom God. Whether 
we consider the person about to be born of her, 
or the manner of that birth, we can see that her 
faith would be called upon for its highest exercise, 
and that nothing short of the plainest testimony 
was to be expected from a wise and gracious God 
in giving the intelligence. What is it that keeps 
many from closing more readily with the Gospel? 
Is it not unbelief, which refuses to credit things of 
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the magnitude of the blessings proclaimed? But 
has not God given us every reason to put confidence 
in his declarations? The Spirit of God, as the _ 
Spirit of glory, is, after all, the great witness to the 
truth unto men’s consciences. 

2. The Message,—That the desire of all nations 
was about to appear on earth, and that she was to 
be his mother. You will remark that the angel, 
in describing this illustrious One, does not refer to 
him in language which denotes his absolute and 
essential character, but speaks of him in reference 
to that special character which he should bear by 
coming into the world; in the tongues of men he 
speaks of the great work he was to undertake and 
successfully carry through, in consequence of his 
descent into the world. In short, he calls attention 
solely to his mediatorial character. Notice, first, 
his name; and, second, his greatness, his descent, 
and rank, and glory. In the name we have the 
kind of work for which he was to come, and, in 
what follows, the power with which he should exe- 
cute it. As to the name, he came not to judge 
men, though he will do that,—nor to rule their tem- 
poral affairs, nor set God free to pardon, but came 
to save the world. 

His name is given. ‘ He shall be called Jesus, 
for,” adds Matthew, “ he shall save his people from 
their sins.” The term Jesus is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew Joshua, and signifies exactly the same 
thing, he shall save ; or, perhaps, the Lord shall save ; 
or, the Lord a deliverer or saviour. The name, ex- 
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pressive as it is, was not an uncommon one among 
the Jews. But, undoubtedly, when assigned to the 
Son of God as the Saviour of his people, it derived 
a new importance, and was raised to a new dignity. 
The name Jesus, as signifying deliverer, also gives 
the reason for what follows concerning Christ. His 
dignity is put forth to illustrate particularly his 
name. 

Although the kingly office of the Lord Jesus is 
especially insisted on in the language of the angel 
—for under this character he was especially looked 
for by the Jews,—yet the exposition given by 
Matthew plainly intimates the exercise of the priestly 
office, in making atonement for sin, and laying a 
foundation for his kingly rule, and the reconcilia- 
tion of his people, by his sacrifice, to a holy God. 
What a tower of strength is such a name to every 
one who has eyes to see, and feet to bear him 
into it ! 

Having thus made known the nature of the work 
to be achieved by the mighty One who was to ap- 
pear, the angel goes on to describe the greatness of 
his person, in his descent, his rank, and glory. In 
his descent, you see his qualifications; in his rank, 
his opportunities ; and in his glory, the manner in 
which he improved these opportunities. 

1st, As to his descent, “ he should be called the 
Son of the Highest.” The Highest, or Most High, 
is a name of God, and is equivalent to the title 
given in verse thirty-five, the Son of God. To what, 
then, does this appellation refer in this place? Is it 
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to his divine or human sonship? That he is declared 
in the word of God to be the eternal Son of God, 
and that this expression denotes the relation of the 
second to the first person of the adorable Trinity, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. But we appre- 
hend that, in this particular passage, Jesus is called 
the Son of God, not with reference to his eternal 
connection with the Father, but to describe and tes- 
tify to the special manner in which, as man, he came 
into the world—verse thirty-five. The Godhead of 
Jesus could never have been spoken of as that holy 
thing. Besides, the expression, he shall be called, 
occurring both in verses 32 and 35, surely implies 
an appointment of the Father,—a name and place 
which do not necessarily belong to the party so 
called, but which he received from God by special 
decree. Can this be said, however, of his eternal 
sonship? It is plain that the miraculous man- 
ner of his birth is here referred to. All men 
had become corrupted through the fall of Adam. 
“Who could bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean?” Jesus, therefore, coming to save men from 
their sins, and restore them to favour and holi- 
ness, must be freed from connection with Adam, 
the fountain of human guilt and sin, though he was 
still to be connected with the race, by taking their 
snature and their sinless infirmities. This problem, 
which would have baffled all created wisdom, was 
solved by God, and its solution is made known by 
the angel to the favoured Mary; his human nature 
being thus so united to his divine person, that the 
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two, from that union, should be called the Son of 
God. This showed how singularly and wonderfully 
qualified was Christ for his work, as our surety. 

2d, His rank. He should be a king, that king 
who was looked for by the Jews. “The Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David.” 
Thus he was to be the root and offspring of David 
foretold by the prophets of old. These words were 
literally fulfilled, in the fact that he was really a 
descendant of David, both by his real mother and 
reputed father,—that he set up his kingdom in the 
midst of the Jewish land and nation, and that the 
apostles, who should build up his church, were 
taken exclusively from: the Jewish nation; and all 
this to bring to its maturity that kingdom which 
David ruled over in its infancy. His kingly office 
implied a right to make laws for his church ; the 
gift of the Spirit to work in the souls of the elect ; 
and the disposal of Providence for the interest of 
his church. 

3d, His glory. - “ He shall reign over the house 
of Jacob ”—i. ¢., the children of Israel—“ for ever, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” This 
perpetuity of his kingdom, considering what it had 
to oppose and surmount, was the highest proof of 
its lustre. “ Christ shall reign, till all his enemies 
are made his footstool.” All other kingdoms come 
to an end but Christ’s. As to the literal Israel, it 
contains a promise that, though scattered for a sea- 
son, they shall be gathered again, and that, mean- 
while, the fulness of the Gentiles shall be advanc- 
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ing, and millions from the ends of the earth shall 
be brought to the faith of Abraham—viz., the faith 
of him who was descended from Abraham accord- 
ing to the flesh, but who was also the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of the world. Herein, then, we 
have foretold the successful accomplishment of his 
work. How suitable is this bright and glowing pre- 
diction stationed at the entrance to that track of 
deep and mysterious suffering to which the Saviour 
of Israel was to be subjected before he should enter 
into his glory, and realise the expectations that were 
formed of him! And how comforting to the man 
that is distressed at the greatness of his sins, and 
their power, to have so great a Saviour to look to! 
Do you see the necessity for Christ being clothed 
with such power, that he may be an all-sufficient 
Saviour for you? On this we shall not enlarge. 

3. The faith of Mary. This was uttered in various 
ways. We shall not insist upon the unexampled and 
mysterious nature of that act of Divine power, in 
which Mary was to believe, nor upon the hazard she 
would risk to her name and reputation in becoming 
a mother while as yet she was only betrothed to 
Joseph. Neither do we more than advert to the 
signal magnitude of the honour to be put upon her, 
and which gave rise to so emphatic and congratu- 
latory a salutation from the angel. But all these 
serve to show how great was the strain to which 
her faith was subjected, and how eminent the tri- 
umph of that faith, when it continued to endure 
under all that was laid upon it. Her faith, accord- 
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ingly, is expressly noted by the Spirit, in speaking 
by Elizabeth, verse 45,—* Blessed is she that be- 
lieveth, for there shall be a performance of those 
things that were spoken to her by the Lord.” In 
some respects, indeed, Mary’s faith stands side by 
side with that of the father of the faithful. 

But does not the question of Mary to the angel 
imply a distrust of his statements? Does she not 
display a measure of incredulity like that of Zacha- 
rias, who had been so sorely chastised? By no 
means. At the same time, the apparent resem- 
blance between their replies to the angel only shows 
how language nearly similar may be made to ex- 
press exactly opposite sentiments. Mary’s question 
was natural—almost necessary. It respected not 
the certainty of the promise, but the mode of its 
fulfilment. She sought not confirmation to her 
faith, but direction to her obedient piety. Had she 
believed less, she would have been less anxious to 
have her way cleared. 

4. The seal given to her faith. This we have in 
the salutation of Elizabeth. She has no sooner 
entered her door than she hails her in the language 
of the highest congratulation, and declares her to 
be the mother of her Lord. This is an expression 
which could have no other reference than to the 
Son of God. And yet, how could she know what 
had taken place with regard to Mary but by the 
Spirit of God? That Mary started from Nazareth 
immediately after the communication from the angel, 
there can be no doubt, from the language of verse 
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39, and a comparison of the context, verses 36-56. 
That she might have heard of Elizabeth’s situa- 
tion was possible enough; though, from the cir- 
cumstance of the angel himself communicating it, 
it would seem that she had not been aware of it; 
but, that Elizabeth should have heard of what 
had taken place with her, was physically im- 
possible, except by a discovery from above, and 
such a revelation, therefore, she must have been 
forced to infer, from the striking salutation of 
Elizabeth the moment that she entered her dwelling. 

5. The confession of her faith. (See 1 Sam. ii. 1). 
We do not propose to enter upon a minute con- 
sideration of it. The preceding review is the best 
commentary upon it. The effusion of Mary’s heart 
is distinguished for a combination of three qualities, 
in which, we think, it is not excelled, and scarcely 
equalled, even in inspiration itself—gratitude, hu- 
mility, and exultation. That the manifestation of 
some of these graces may be found elsewhere equally 
strong with what is here presented, there can be no 
doubt; but to find them all in union to such a de- 
gree, we scarcely think possible, among all the in- 
spired records of the exercises of God’s saints. And 
no wonder. Blessed virgin! thou wast to be the 
mother of him who is at the same time the eternal 
Jehovah, and from henceforth all generations were 
to call thee blessed. In thee was to be brought 
to pass the promise given at the beginning, and 
which ran like a thread of gold through all 
the Old Testament dispensation — “the seed of 
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the woman shall bruise the head of the serpent.” 
Let us endeavour to imitate holy, happy Mary, 
and remember that our exultation is never so 
secure, and never so acceptable to God, as when, 
in the cup of joy, there is mingled the gratitude and 
the humility which are poured out in this song of 
praise. 


LUKE I. 57-80, 


Already the angel Gabriel has delivered two mes- 
sages—two of the weightiest ever uttered,—one to 
Zacharias concerning the forerunner, and the other 
to Mary concerning the Lord himself. But, his- 
torically, for all that appears, the knowledge of the 
events recorded in this chapter was confined ex- 
clusively to the three individuals mentioned in con 
nection with them—dZacharias, Elizabeth, and Mary. 
It is highly improbable, indeed, that any of these 
three had as yet admitted others to a knowledge of 
them. It would be at a subsequent date ‘that the 
signs here narrated were made known to the church. 

For, 1. As to Zacharias, it is sufficient to keep in 
mind that he was struck dumb; and, when at last 
appealed to for a name to his son, he wrote it on a 
tablet, to be satisfied that he neither had communi- 
cated the vision of the angel to his friends generally ; 
nor would he be much disposed to speak of it. In 
truth, the nature of the chastisement which was 
visited upon him was of so painful a character, that 
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he would be disinclined to say much until the Lord 
should open his path. Elizabeth, we are told, hid 
herself for the five months previous to Mary’s visit 
(verse 24); and it is likely she preserved her se- 
clusion till the birth of her child. Mary, of course, 
joined this: sacred little circle only three months 
previous to John’s birth; and, if we only think 
of the perplexity into which her situation threw 
the mind of her upright spouse-elect, Joseph, we 
can see that reasons existed why she should not 
be the first to divulge the matters which had taken 
place. 

2. But the church of God was interested in these 
things, and to the church they must be made known. 
The secrets of the kingdom, if at times committed 
to a few, were never meant to be confined to them. 
They must make them known. Now, however, a 
revelation is about to be made, accompanied and 
attested by signs and wonders, for the benefit of 
those round about, and such as were waiting for 
the kingdom of God. 

The narrative begins by telling us the feelings of 
joy which the event diffused among the relatives 
and well-wishers of the family. By the cousins we 
may understand the family portion of the commu- 
nity of Hebron. This was one of the Levitical 
cities, a city of refuge, and was set apart for those 
sprung directly from the line of Aaron (Josh. xxi. 
10-18). By neighbours we are to understand ac- 
quaintances in the country round. ‘There was. re- 
ligious element in the joy that was diffused on this 
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occasion. The birth of a child in Israel, especially 
of a son, was intimately connected with their ex- 
pectation of the Messiah. But there was a special 
interest connected with the birth of this little one, 
_ and of which the neighbours were as yet not aware. 

But the heavenly secret is not to be discovered 
till the eighth day, when the sacred rite of circum- 
cision was to be performed, when the visitors were 
assembled in a religious capacity, and the child was 
to be formally presented to the church of God, and 
solemnly admitted. It was then, as the fitting-time, 
that his peculiar origin and spiritual designation 
were made known in the way related here. God 
puts honour upon his ordinances, and for the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper we should 
be deeply grateful. We may make a diligent use 
of the word of God, but unless we come to God’s 
house, we remain strangers to the kingdom of which 
that word is only the foundation and the directory, 
and we remain ignorant of the things spoken of in 
that word. There is only one exception. Afflic- 
tion may prevent us from coming to God’s house; 
but then, God teaches his children in the school of 
providence. 

3. It. was the naming of the child which furnished 
opportunity for disclosure,—not that the name had 
any necessary connection with the rite of circum- 
cision any more than now it has with the corres- 
ponding ordinance of baptism. A name is not com 
monly a sacred but a civil thing. All men have 
names, by which they are distinguished one from 
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another. Though the name, therefore, is given at 
baptism, it is not given dy baptism, There are no 
reasons why it should not be announced. It is the 
first introduction of its bearer to the society and 
the church of God. And, as baptism is the sign of 
admission into the visible church, it is quite proper 
that the individual thus admitted should be named 
to the church. The name of John, then, was now 
to be given ; but what was it to be? 

Mankind have followed two different rules in 
giving names to their offspring. The custom which 
prevails among ourselves is to name the children 
after their parents and their relatives, or friends. 
This appeared to be the practice followed in Judea 
at the time before us, This was the principle on 
which the friends intended to act on the present oc- 
casion, and accordingly they proposed to call him 
Zacharias after his father. But there was a dif- 
ferent course followed in the earlier days of the 
Jews, and which is still to be seen in many parts of 
the world, in chosing a name for a child, It was 
to select some significant epithet connected with the 
origin or appearance, or-some other circumstance, 
belonging to the little one. It was on this principle 
that Adam and Eve, that Noah and the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and many of their de- 
scendants mentioned in the Old Testament, were 
named. It was on this principle that Jesus was so 
named, “for he should save his people from their 
sins;” and it was in accordance with the same 
practice, that the son of Zacharias was to receive a 
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name distinctive of his peculiar office. His name 
should be John, 2. e., the grace of God. 

A dispute arose there, then, between the friends and 
the mother of the child. She would have him called 
John ; they insisted on his being named after his 
father Zacharias. This necessitated an appeal to 
the head of the house. It is evident enough that 
Elizabeth had not made known to her friends the 
grounds of her proposal. Zacharias confirms the 
decision of his mother, and forthwith his mouth - 
was opened. The expression of the Divine dis- 
pleasure is withdrawn. By adopting the name given 
by the angel, Zacharias gives a sign of his faith, and 
so the memorial of his unbelief is graciously and 
seasonably withdrawn. 

4. Here several remarkable things concur to ex- 
cite attention, and to produce a sense of God’s hand 
in the matter. And I would beg to remark, here, 
that Christianity is not a system of mere wonders; 
but, though it tells us of Him whose name is 
‘Wonderful—he is the Wonderful Counsellor—it is 
yet a religion of the understanding, as well as one 
of mystery. 

The fact that the father and mother concurred in 
the name, and that name out of the expected circle, 
would create surprise, awaken inquiry, and put the 
mind in an attitude for receiving what was to follow. 
*¢They marvelled all.” 

But when, furthermore, the mouth of Zacharias 
is opened the moment that the name was delivered 


upon the tablet, and that it was opened to give vent 
i 
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to the pent-up praises of God, they would be led 
to ascribe the removal of the dumbness to a direct 
interposition of Divine power, and the reason of 
that interference they would infer from the utter- 
ance which it permitted to come forth. 

Nor would their reasoning stop at this point. 
They would naturally go on to ask when and how 
this dumbness had been induced, and their minds 
would inevitably revert to that remarkable evening 
when, at the time of prayer at the temple, Za- 
charias came forth speechless from the holy place, 
into which he had entered to burn incense, but 
where he had remained an unusual time. The im- 
pression of all, at the time, was, that Zacharias 
had seen a vision. ‘This impression would be con- 
firmed, and the nature of that vision they would now 
infer, and thus would be derived an additional testi- 
mony for the confirmation and direction of their faith. 

The name, too, bestowed without regard to the 
usual practice, they would view as significant in 
its import, and would therefore make use of it to 
throw further light upon the event with which it was 
connected. 

The effect produced upon the mind of the specta- 
tors, and the circle in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hebron, is described by the historian before he 
gives.us the prophetic song of Zacharias. 

Verses 65, 66. We have the kind of sensation 
created ; its extent ; and its fruit—expectation. John 
thus prepared the way of the Lord from his very 
birth. 
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5. We shall not go minutely into the song, but 
endeavour to point out its general scope. Notice 
three things. 

1st. Zacharias praises God as an Old Testa- 
ment believer speaking to Old Testament believers. 
Hence the whole is nothing else than a commen- 
tary upon the Old Testament. He employs the 
facts which were taking place for such a commen- 
tary. 

(1). We have here an appeal not only to God, 
but to the Old Testament God, the God of Israel. 

(2). An appeal to Old Testament grace. 

(3). An Old Testament Saviour, “the horn of 
the house of David.” 

(4.) The Old Testament ministry of that grace, 
“ the prophets.” 

(5). And to the Old Testament covenant by which 
God swore to Abraham, to bring about the time 
which was now dawning. 

2d. Zacharias speaks as one who firmly believed 
all that he expressed. He speaks as if these things 
had already been fulfilled, while the Saviour him- 
self was not yet born. But John the forerunner had 
now come. Zacharias believed him to be Christ’s 
forerunner, and his faith was therefore strengthened 
in the near and certain arrival of the Redeemer. 
Hence the burthen of his song, “that God had 
visited and redeemed his people, to perform his pro- 
mise, and to remember his covenant.” 

3d. The spiritual end to be gained by the coming 
of the Messiah (74 75), “ that being delivered 
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from the hands of our enemies, we should serve God 
without fear.” : 

4th. He points out the subordinate place held by 
John; important as it was, he showed it to be but 
secondary and subservient. 

(1). He delays noticing him till he had first de- 
scribed that salvation which he was to proclaim. 

(2). He apportions to him but a limited space in 
the song (v. 76, 77). 

(3). After introducing him and announcing his 
special mission, he passes from him again to dwell 
upon the glory of the Lord himself, whose fore- 
runner he was, and for whose salvation it was the 
distinctive calling, and the distinguished privilege, of 
John to prepare the way. 

6. The whole closes with an historical notice, ina 
few strokes of great power, of the rising childhood 
and growth of John. 

1st. His physical frame and constitution, and his 
mental qualities. It implies a special providence, 
preserving and rearing him up for a special pur- 
pose. 

2d. “He waxed strong in Spirit.” Here we have 
an earnestness and commanding decision of cha- 
racter described. The expression is parallel to that 
used in verse 66, ‘‘ And the hand of the Lord was 
with him.” 

3d. The manner of his life, which had an im- 
portant subsidiary influence, corresponded to his 
character and mission. 

Here, then, we have the preparation completed for 
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the entrance of the Saviour into the world, the sub- 
ject with which the following chapter opens. 

7. While John is thus preparing in secret for his 
coming ministry, the minds of the people are like- 
wise in course of preparation. The little leaven has 
been thrown into the lump. When God designs 
to introduce or extend the gospel, there is a two- 
fold process of preparation carried on. He is pre- 
paring by his providence the field to be occupied, 
the mass of society to be influenced by the gospel 
as well as the church, and the particular agency to 
be employed. 

And as it was then, so is it still. The providence 
of God prepares the way for his word. National 
adversity may thus be sent in mercy. The gospel 
has even come in the midst of wars and rumours of 
wars. It is oft a sowing in tears, but.a reaping in 
joy. Let us endeavour to be thus spiritually affected 
by the visitations of providence, whether public, per- 
sonal, or domestic. 


LUKE II. 1-7. 


The humiliation of the blessed Redeemer may be 
said to have commenced from his very cradle, and 
even before it. Between the circumstances attend- 
ing the birth of Jesus, coming in the name of his 
wicked and miserable people, and those belonging to 
the birth of John, who represented the majesty of 
the law, what a contrast ! When John the Baptist is 
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about to appear in the world, the announcement 
must be made in the temple at Jerusalem, to his 
father, a priest in the holy place, while engaged in 
burning incense at the time of evening prayer. To 
Mary, an obscure and lowly woman, the angel 
comes, and to the remote and insignificant village of 
Nazareth, to foretell the approach of the Messiah. 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” it 
used to be said. And when the time arrived for 
their entrance into the world, the one is born at 
Hebron, in the city of his parents, surrounded by 
kindred and kind friends, every one more ready 
than another, to care for and caress the child 
of promise; the other is brought into the world 
far from the usual residence of his parents, sur- 
rounded by strangers in the midst of the turmoil 
of a public taxing, excluded from the inn by the 
press of visitors, drawing his first breath in a noisy 
caravansary, and laid to his first sleep in a manger. 
Surely he “‘ was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief” from his very womb, “ despised and re- 
jected of men.” 

Verse 1. “Jn these days.” The days referred to are 
those described in the foregoing chapter. In it 
we have certain remarkable events described. The 
angel’s visit to Zacharias promising him a son; to 
Mary on a similar errand; the birth of John, and 
the prophetic song of Zacharias on the occasion. 

“ And it came to pass.” This is not the language 
of chance, but of providence ; it intimates that what 
immediately follows came about by the overruling 
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- hand of God, not by special miracle. The Bible 
recognises no chance. There never was less of chance 
than now. 

“‘ There went out a decree from Caesar Augustus.” 
The Jews were no longer an independent nation. 
They had sold themselves into bondage by those ini- 
quities from which Jesus now came spiritually to 
deliver those who should trust in him. The Jewish 
nation belonged to the Roman empire, and of this 
empire Augustus Cesar was the head. It compre- 
hended the greater part of the then known world. 
It was the mightiest of the ancient governments, 
and at present was at the height of its power. 

“ That all. the world should be taxed.” All the 
Roman world. Some explain this merely of the 
land of Palestine, and render the words, ‘ that the 
whole land’—t. e., of God’s ancient people— should 
be taxed;’ for they say that such a general taxation 
of the whole Roman empire did not take place for 
twelve years later. But it has been ascertained by 
recent inquirers that such a tax was proposed by 
Augustus about this time, though not put in force 
till a later period. The decree itself was not so 
much the appointment of a tax, as the registration 
or enrolment of the landed property of the country. 
Hence, we niust suppose Joseph and Mary to have 
had property in possession, or in prospect, but on a 
very small scale. 

Verse 2. “ This taxing was first made.” The exact 
meaning of this verse has given rise to much diver- 
sity of opinion. Cyrenius was the second governor 
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of Syria after the death of Herod, and did not enter 
upon office for ten or twelve years after this date. 
The most satisfactory explanation we have met with 
is, to read the words this taxing, for the taxation itself, 
in distinction from the decree or purpose of Augustus, 
which simply appointed it. 

Verse 3. This was according to the Jewish cus- 
toms at any general enrolment of the people. The 
Jews still kept up their genealogical tables; and 
they were required on such occasions to repair to 
the region of the country to which their tribe or 
family originally belonged. This rendered all the 
more distinct the descent of our Lord from David. 

Verses 4, 5. The Holy Land at this time divided 
into three parts,—Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 
Galilee belonged to the northern division, Samaria 
to the middle, and Judea to the southern. Nazareth, 
where Joseph resided, was in Galilee; and Beth- 
lehem, to which his family belonged, was in Judea, 
six miles south of Jerusalem. Between the two lay 
a distance, by the common road, of not much less 
than 100 miles. It is added, as the reason for his 
going to Bethlehem, “ that he was of the house and 
lineage of David.” Bethlehem was David’s birth- 
place. He is called the son of Jesse, the Bethlehem- 
_ ite. The word Bethlehem signifies® the house of 
bread. It was also called Ephratah, a word supposed 
to denote fertility. 

Before proceeding farther, we cannot but offer a 
reflection or two, suggested by the circumstances we 
have just considered. We have here an illustration 
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at once of divine prophecy and divine providence, 

and these in connection with one another.~ We 

have prophecy in the result, and providence in the 
means which led to the result. The prophecy we 

refer to is that noticed to Herod by the chief priests 

and scribes, when consulted as to the birth-place of 
the Messiah :—‘“ Thou Bethlehem-Ephratah, though 

thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 

of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be the 

Ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been of 
old, even from everlasting.” 

In fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy the 
Jewish and the christian church are both interested. 
Prophecy to the ancient church was indispensable. 
It was just God’s promise respecting the coming 
Christ, and the manner of his coming. To the New 
Testament church those predictions which have re- 
ceived their accomplishment are of high value: they 
show the faithfulness of God to his people, and 
afford strong encouragement to them to trust in him 
for the future. 

Nor are we less instructed by the particular pro- 
vidence which brought about the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. For observe the: circumstances. The 
individuals concerned did not reside in the spot 
where the event predicted was to take place, but 
lived 100 miles off. They were in humble life, and 
could not command the conveniences of travelling, 
and the situation of Mary was such as to make it 
most undesirable that a journey of such magnitude 
should be undertaken by her; and yet to Bethlehem, 
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not only in spite of, but for, that which made the 
journey so undesirable, she must come. How is 
this to be effected? By a miracle? No; but by 
the will of a heathen monarch, by a dispensation of 
providence, which should serve the faith and in- 
struction of the church in all ages. That God who 
had anointed Cyrus, the Persian king, in his pur- 
pose and in his promise, long before Cyrus was 
born, to build him a house in Jerusalem,—in whose 
hand is the heart of the king, which he turneth as 
the rivers of water,—employed no less than a royal 
decree to accomplish his own end. The greatest 
monarch in the world, Augustus Cesar, must issue 
a decree that “‘ the whole world shall be taxed,” in 
order that humble and obscure Joseph and Mary 
may be necessitated to leave their home, and proceed 
to the place appointed. 

Verses 6, 7. In what follows there is little room 
for exposition, but there is matter which will serve 
eternity for reflection. “ Mary brought forth her jfirst- 
born son,” &c. In the providence of God, it so 
happened that Joseph and Mary could not arrive 
till the accommodation in the inn was fully occupied. 
The village would at present be crowded with 
strangers, brought together by the edict; and thus 
Joseph and Mary had to accept the shelter of a 
stable. At the same time, let it be observed that 
the circumstances, though humble, were not exactly 
so wretched as the language would lead ws to sup- 
pose. We should think of none but a person in the 
most abject situation taking up his abode in a stable 
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with the beasts; but in the East it is not uncommon 
for females in the humbler ranks to eat and sleep in 
the same room with their camels and horses. So 
tame are these animals, that their sides afford a 
place of rest for the heads of the children of the 
family. We can suppose the stable, therefore, to be 
rather like our barn,—a large chamber, in which 
both men and animals put up for the night. 

And yet, with all this explanation, there is no 
disguising the fact, that our blessed Lord’s accom- 
modation, when he came into the world, was of the 
humblest character; and that, had he been among 
the princes of this world, men would have made 
room for him, even at the inn. 

In reviewing the whole circumstances, we beg to 
offer the following reflections :— 

1. Jesus was really born. Herein we have a 
great mystery,—great physically, and still greater 
morally, in his consenting to it. And this fact once 
credited, everything else in the history of Jesus be- 
comes easy of belief. 

2. By what Jesus submitted to, as a new-born 
infant, we see him at his very entrance showing 
himself to be “bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh.” He is wrapped, like other children, in 
swaddling clothes, and laid to sleep. The very 
simplicity and brevity of the narrative teaches us 
that, in the manner of his birth, and his handling at 
birth, he was just like other infants. The eternal 
God is to be seen in this weeping, tender, helpless 
babe. He comes thus a sacrifice for sins. 
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3. But see the discomfort and comparative mean- 
ness in which he comes amongst us. True it is that 
he had to accept of the stable, because there was no 
room for him in the inn. But wherefore did his 
heavenly Father permit that every corner of this 
mansion should be occupied before the Saviour’s 
parents came? Jesus begins to suffer at his very 
entrance. His very cradle is kindred to his cross. 

4, What a trial must these adverse circumstances 
have been to the feelings and faith of Mary! How 
natural that slfe, a mother, and a believing mother, 
should have anticipated a happier and more promis- 
ing entrance into the world for her babe! 

5. See the grace of God in communicating to us, 
in the present and previous chapter, particulars so 
minute respecting the incarnation of the Lord. What 
a sure testimony have we for the reality and com- 
pleteness of this fact! 


LUKE II, 8-20, 


In reading ahout the.Lord Jesus, or thinking 
upon him, it is a golden rule to keep three things, 
as far as possible, ever present to the mind,—the 
person who is the subject of our thoughts; what that 
person has undertaken and undergone; and why he 
has done so. In the first we behold the divine 
_ dignity and greatness of the actor; in the second, 
his amazing condescension; and in the third, the 
free and boundless grace which gave rise to all, and 
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that all was done to save the life of sinners. The 
essence of the Gospel is comprised in these three 
points; each of them stands inseparably related to 
the other two; and when any one of them is pre- 
sented to us, we should endeavour to keep the rest 
in mind. 

On this principle it is, so far, that we are to 
account for the mention of the testimony borne to 
Jesus by the shepherds, the prophets in the temple, 
and the wise men from the East,—“ Out of the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established.” The circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus, in themselves, were lowly enough: born in 
an outhouse, amidst a pressing throng of men and 
animals, and laid to sleep in a manger. But Christ 
was intrinsically glorious. All his humiliations were 
voluntary; they were designed to show forth only 
the more perfectly the glory of his grace; and, 
therefore, to direct and raise the views of believers 
at that time concerning their Lord, the witnesses 
referred to were brought forward, and their testi- 
monies, for the same end, have been recorded for 
after ages. 

The shepherds are the parties whose visit is now 
to be considered. 

Consider, 1st, The class of men; 2d, The revelation 
granted to them; and, 3d, Their conduct upon re- 
ceiving that revelation. 


‘I. The class of men,—shepherds. They were 
plain men, and belonged to the body of the people. 
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We have said that there were three voices that spake 
to the glory of Christ in the hour of his humiliation. 
There was a voice ministerial from the Jewish pro- 
phets, in the person of Simeon and Anna, at the 
temple, when Jesus was presented; there was a 
voice collective from the Jewish people, in the per- 
son of these humble shepherds ; as well as a voice 
from the Gentile world, to whom the blessings of 
Emmanuel’s reign were soon to be extended, in the 
persons of the wise men from the East. Let us 
confess Christ in his humiliation, and we shall be 
confessed in his exaltation,—in the humiliating 
period of his body mystical,—v. ¢., in time,—in the 
humiliating doctrines of his Gospel, and the humili- 
ating requirements of the Gospel. 

The shepherds, we have said, were plain men, un- 
sophisticated and artless, not given to plan a fraud, 
and whose testimony, like that of the wise men, 
was unsuspicious. But they were believing men, 
waiting doubtless for the consolation of Israel, ready 
to welcome it when it came, and perhaps inter- 
changing reflections upon it at the very time the 
angels appeared. 

At the same time it has been observed that they 
were engaged in their worldly callings when the 
glad tidings were communicated. They were watch- 
ing their charge by night, in the mountainous neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem, under the open sky, to pro- 
tect them from the ravages of wolves, and other 
beasts of prey. It was customary to turn out their 
flocks to the hilly pastures during the summer and 
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‘autumn. God thus puts honour upon honest in- 
dustry. If we pursue our worldly callings with a 
pure and spiritual mind, we may expect the Lord to 
meet us and to bless us by the way. You may con- 
sider, also, that God countenances the season of re- 
tirement and meditation. It was now night; all 
was still around, and the spirits of the old shep- 
herds themselves were composed when the vision 
of glory broke upon them. 


II. The revelation. Everything was fitted at once 
to convince and instruct the hearer. The credentials 
of the angels, the seals of their mission, are first 
produced. These are furnished in their very ap- 
pearance. 

Verse 9. “ The angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them; and they were sore afraid.” Possibly the 
angel may have been Gabriel, who stood in the 
presence of God, the same that appeared to Za- 
charias and Mary. There is still, and will be to 
the end of the church’s ministry, a glory attend- 
ing the dispensation of the word, without which 
it will fail to convince and persuade. It is not 
a sensible splendour, indeed, like that now before 
the view of the shepherds, but it is one which is 
not less but still more powerful to persuade. It 
is the ministration of the Spirit,—the power of the 
Spirit. 

What a display of the grace of God is made 
to these poor shepherds! What a gracious sign is 
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now opened before them! What have we here? 
They themselves are placed as spectators upon the 
everlasting hills. The air is to be made the theatre 
on which the drama shall take place; the firmament 
of heaven itself, the curtain shading the glories to 
be revealed. It is drawn aside, and angels come 
forth the heralds of eternal mercy, clothed in vest- 
ments of shining light, heaven’s own attire, and 
there make known a Saviour’s visit and a Saviour’s 
love. Nor is a banquet of music awanting to per- 
fect the blessedness of the scene. Heaven sends 
down a singing throng. ‘“ Suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, Glory to Godin the highest, peace 
on earth, and good will towards men.” ‘Thus for 
once heaven’s arches ring and earth’s boundaries 
vibrate with the very voices and the very songs that 
entrance the circles round the throne of God. Never 
was sucha song before, and never shall be again, till 
Christ, the subject of it, “ shall come the second time, 
without sin unto salvation,” when heaven itself shall 
be opened, and clouds of angels shall accompany 
the Redeemer, as he descends in his chariot of 
judgment. 

Verses 10, 11. Let us next observe the message 
itself. Its gospel nature is indicated by the effects 
ascribed to it by the messenger, “I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 
Only two messages can be looked for from heaven. 
The one is the message of the law to condemn a 
message of wrath; the other is the message of 
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grace to save by Jesus Christ. If it isa message 
of joy it must be a message of grace; if it is a mess- 
age of grace it ought to be a message of joy, and that 
to all people, for all have need of it, and all are made 
welcome to it. 

The ground of this joy is stated in verse 11, 
“ Unto you is born,” &c. In these words you will 
remark that all the three points which we give 
as essential to the full and enlightened view of 
Christ, are embraced in the angels’ announcement. 
We have the glory of the person spoken of, Christ 
the Lord. We have his entrance into the flesh and 
humiliation, he is born this day. And we have the 
end for which he thus condescended, that he might 
be a Saviour. You will farther notice the faith- 
fulness of God who gave him, attested, he is born 
in the city of David, that is, in Bethlehem. It was 
God’s promise to David, and to ancient Israel, that 
from the loins of David he should make Messiah to 
arise. And it was in the strength of this promise that 
David, like good old Simeon, a little after this, was 
willing to slip away, “the Lord hath made with me 
an everlasting covenant.” In fine, you observe the 
marked presentation of the Saviour to the shep- 
herds,—to you. Thus the gospel comes to every man 
that hearsit. “‘ To you is the word of this salvation 
sent.” ‘ Repent and be baptised every one of you.” 

Verse 12. The sign given was characteristic of 
the dispensation. It was one which would serve to 
distinguish the Saviour, not more by its er 


than by its humiliating character. 
M 
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Verses 13, 14. “Suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God. In this song of the angels, which was pro- 
bably the chorus or burthen of their strain, we see 
the glory of the gospel set forth in its complete and 
everlasting reconciliation of the interests of God and 
man. “ God is just, and yet the justifier of the un- 
godly.” There are two ways of pointing and reading 
these words. Either in three parts as they stand, or 
in two. If we take them as they stand, the meaning 
is this, the birth and work of Jesus brings glory to 
God in the highest heavens, or in the highest measure, 
by introducing peace on earth between God and 
man, and between man and his neighbour; and the 
source of that peace is God’s good will to man. 
If we divide it into two clauses, then we read it 
thus,—“ The glory which God has in the highest 
heavens, let him now have on earth, 2. ¢., from re- 
deemed men; and let peace reign among men, or 
good will, that is, to one another. The first clause 
would then be a promise of true piety, and the ful- 
filment of the first table of the law, and would cor- 
respond with the second petition in our Lord's 
prayer, ‘“ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven ;” and the second would promise the diffu- 
sion of peace and amity between man and man, 
agreeably to the second table of the law. What- 
soever view we take of the meaning, it is substan- 
tially one. 


IIL. The conduct of the shepherds. ‘ They were 
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not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” Leaving 
the care of their flocks to that God who had given 
them a commission, they lost no time in proceeding 
to Bethlehem, where they found the child and his 
parents. 

Verse 17. We see at once the prudence and 
faithfulness of these men. Their prudence in keeping 
to themselves the nature of their errand, till they 
had succeeded in finding the child by the directions 
of the angel, that no one might be tempted to im- 
pose upon them ; their faithfulness, in immediately, 
when they found the child, communicating to the 
parents and bystanders the cause of their unexpected 
visit. ‘‘ A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise 
man keepeth it in till afterwards.” 

Verses 18, 19. How aptly does the distinction, 
here drawn by the Spirit, divide the two classes of 
the friendly hearers of the gospel in every age! 
Notice the effect which the narrative of the shep- 
herds produced upon the two classes, into which 
their hearers were spiritually divided. There were 
those, and they formed the largest portion, who were 
friendly enough, but being destitute of saving know- 
ledge and true faith, only wondered at what they 
heard, and would permit everything to pass away 
from their recollection. But there were also those 
who, like Mary, thought upon these at another time. 
“‘ Mary kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart.” 1st, She took them into her heart, for 
her faith, love, and gratitude. 2d, She kept them 
there, and did not, like the way-side hearers, suf- 
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fer the birds of the air to come and pick them 
away. 8d, She kept them that she might live by 
them. ‘She pondered them in her heart.” 

What a light and joy would the report of the 
shepherds diffuse among their believing country- 
men on this occasion! What an example of bro- 
therly communion did they exhibit. What a bless- 
ing might Christians prove to one another, did they 
confer more frequently upon heavenly things. Is 
it not by this spiritual conference that the christian 
experience of each is made the common property of 
all, and that every member of Christ’s mystical body 
becomes useful to others? 

Verse 20. The narrative closes by mentioning the 
return of the shepherds to their flocks, and the frame 
of spirit in which they went away. “ They glori- 
fied God for all the things they had heard and seen, 
as it was told unto them.” They had proved the 
Lord, and they found him faithful on this point, and 
they could not help praising the Lord for his grace 
and truth. And thus do all believers, without ex- 
ception, in a greater or less degree. When they 
have come to Jesus seeking pardon and peace, they 
have not come in vain; when they take the Lord 
as a sanctifying Spirit, they shall not find him un- 
faithful to his promise. And, when they leave this 
vale of tears, they will enter upon a world where 
the goodness of the Lord will be showered upon 
them in ten thousand different ways, and when 
they will say the one half has not been told. ‘“ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, what God hath pre- 
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pared.” Let us be persuaded, then, my friends, to 
try the Lord, and prove him, to taste and see that 
he is good; and, as the spirit of faith and consola- 
tion fills our hearts, we shall go, like the shepherds, 
on our way rejoicing, and disposed to say, in the 
language of the twenty-third Psalm, “‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want: goodness and mercy 
shall follow me.” 


LUKE IL. 21-30. 


When Jesus came to receive baptism from John 
at Jordan, you recollect the hesitation which the 
Baptist felt, and the manner in which that. hesita- 
tion was removed. When Jesus offered himself, it 
is said that “ John forbade him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? 
But Jesus answering, said unto him, Suffer it to be 
so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righte- 
ousness. Then he suffered him.” The same lan- 
guage may be employed to explain the steps taken 
in reference to the child Jesus here recorded. Let 
us first see what they were. 

Verse 21. Agreeably to God’s command to Abra- 
ham, which was scrupulously observed by his de- 
scendants, Jesus on the eighth day was circumcised, 
and, according to custom, received the name Jesus. 

Verse 22. At the end of forty days, the time pre- 
scribed for the mother’s retirement upon the birth of 
a male child—eighty days being the time appointed 
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for a female child,—he is brought to the temple 
to be presented in person to the Lord. . 

Verse 23. This is explained in the verse following, 
by a reference to the law of Moses, in which it was 
enjoined upon the Israelites, after they came out of 
Egypt, that the first-born should always be held 
sacred to the Lord, to commemorate the deliverance 
of the first-born of the Hebrews on the night of the 
passover, when the first-born of Egypt were slain 
by the destroying angel. As sacred to the Lord, 
the first-born of the Jews were bound to serve him 
"as priests in the holy things of the tabernacle. But 
God having afterwards chosen one tribe expressly 
for this purpose—the tribe of Levi,—the first-born 
of the other tribes had to be redeemed or released 
from the obligation referred to by the payment of 
five silver shekels, equal to 11s. 3d. sterling. We 
are not told that this sum was here exacted. Per- 
haps it was remitted from the inability of the pa- 
rents, 

Verse 24. To complete the requisition of the law, 
Mary presents the usual offering, which, in the case of 
those who could afford it, was a lamb and a pigeon ; 
but, in the case of those who were comparatively 
poor, two turtle doves or two young pigeons were 
accepted. The lamb and the pigeon, the natural 
emblems of purity and innocence, being offered 
in sacrifice, typified the great atonement in due 
time to be made for sin “ by him who was holy, 
harmless, and undefiled.” The fact that the parents 
of Jesus presented the humbler offering, shows the 
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lowliness of their rank in life, and was a point in 
the Saviour’s humiliation. : 

A difficulty has been felt by some, at such a 
course being taken with Jesus by his parents, simi~ 
lar to the difficulty which, at the outset, we noticed 
was entertained by John at his own offering of him- 
self for baptism. That difficulty is this,—the rite 
of circumcision, the retirement of the mother after 
his birth, the sacrifice of the two pigeons, were in- 
tended to denote the moral defilement of the parties, 
and called upon them to look forward to a mediator 
and sacrifice that was to come. But did Jesus 
either cause or possess any defilement, and were any 
such types of a coming sacrifice, even himself, at all 
applicable to him ? 

But the whole difficulty here expressed arises 
from a limited and partial view of the matter. Let 
the following considerations be taken into account:— 

1. The same difficulty with that, which is alleged 
against the circumcision of Jesus and his presenta- 
tion in the temple, applies with equal force to all 
the countenance which Jesus gave to the Mosaic 
law, even to the day of his death. For, up to the 
very last, he attended diligently upon the public 
festivals, and the memorial of his own death was 
instituted on the evening upon which he was be- 
trayed, at the termination of the Passover feast. 

2. As the faithful and true witness to the pro- 
mised grace of God and the sending of a Saviour, 
by observing the signs and pledges of that Saviour’s 
coming, he supports the truth and authority of God. 
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3. There was a propriety in such a course, inas- 
much as he was not only a partaker of human na- 
ture, but a descendant of Abraham according to the 
flesh ; a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the family of David. It therefore 
“‘ became him to fulfil all righteousness,” by sharing 
in whatever was imposed upon his Hebrew brethren, 
as a people chosen by the God of Israel, until formally 
abolished. 

4, Moreover, while in one important respect 
these ordinances were meant not for him but for 
his people, until the fulness of the times, yet, in 
another respect, he was himself the party first in- 
terested in them. They spake of sin and its ex- 
piation ; but he himself was that expiation. They 
spake, therefore, to himself of his engagement with 
the Father, and had a twofold reference to him- 
self and to his Father, as the contracting parties. 
As given in his Father’s name, they pledged ‘his 
Father’s faithfulness to him ; as accepted of by him, 
they pledged his faithfulness unto his Father. 

5. We may farther add, that his observance of 
these rites had a bearing upon his usefulness as a 
prophet ; on his acceptance with his Jewish brethren 
as a preacher of righteousness: add, an observance 
of the ceremonial law was indispensable. 

Before leaving the passage, we would just notice 
what is said concerning his name. ‘“ His name — 
shall be called Jesus, which was so named of the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb.” “ He 
shall be called Jesus,” said the angel, ‘‘ because he 
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shall save his people from their sins.” But the cir- 
cumstance referred to in our text, as to the date of 
the Saviour’s name being given, has an important 
meaning. It is designed to let us understand that 
Jesus, in coming into the world at all, came by 
Divine appointment ; implied, in the receiving of a 
divine name before his very being in human nature, 
that, by such an appointment, he came to be a Sa- 
viour ; that his days in the flesh were to be devoted 
to the salvation of his people ; and that, in the very 
fact of his coming at all, we sinners might have 
strong ground of encouragement to come to him, 
in the faith of being accepted. 

Joseph and Mary having put honour upon the 
law, by doing all things according to its directions, 
God is to put farther honour upon them, and to 
give them additional seals to their faith, by bringing 
forward fresh witness to their son, of another class 
from the two who had already come forward, and 
in the very ‘temple itself. It was fitting indeed 
that, when the Lord of Hosts, the Messenger of the 
covenant, did come to his temple, there should be 
a band, however few, but faithful, to receive him. 
Two of these are particularly named—Simeon and 
Anna. 

Let us at present observe the account of Simeon, 
in his meeting with the child, which is given us by 
the Spirit in the word. On this account we may 
rely, for the Author is the Spirit of truth, and is no 
respecter of persons. 

We have, first, his previous history and personal 
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character; secondly, his prophetic gifts; thirdly, 
the special revelation granted to him ; and, fourthly, 
the leading of him, by the Spirit, to witness the 
fulfilment of these predictions. The whole is intro- 
duced by a behold. 

Verse 25. His place of residence is first men- 
tioned,—“* There was a man in Jerusalem.” This 
would go to explain his visit to the temple. He 
dwelt in its neighbourhood. How great the privi- 
lege of those who have the word of God within 
their reach! But it often happens, that the more 
easily it is to be enjoyed, the less it is improved. 

“‘ His name was Simeon.” ‘This would help to 
identify him in the recollection of the generation 
that then was, and to attest the truth of the story. 

“He was a just man and devout.” His moral 
and spiritual character come next. This was the 
most important evidence of his sincerity and single- 
ness of heart. His character was composed of two 
parts,—/ust or righteous toward man, and devout, or 
humble and believing, toward God. The two must 
go together. 

‘* He was waiting forthe consolation of Israel,” 
both for his own sake, and for the sake of Israel at 
large. He was alive to the present truth. He looked 
with care to the signs of the times; and from the 
prophecy of Daniel he inferred that the Messiah’s 
coming could not be distant. We have no notion of 
those Christians who profess great anxiety about 
generals, and adhere only to fundamentals ; but for- 
get, as the apostle says, to go on unto perfection, — 
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who are engaged exclusively with their own salva- 

tion, so far as their salvation engages their minds at 
all, but are indifferent to the ways of Providence 
towards the church, in the days in which we live. 
They, “at least, can scarcely say, with the church of 
old, “We have seen thy goings, O God: the goings 
of my God, my King, in the sanctuary.” Those 
who wait for the consolation of Israel are prepared 
for many things which take the multitude by sur- 
prise. 

“And the Holy Spirit was upon him.” While 
Simeon had the Spirit within him, as we have seen, 
it would appear that also, for a special purpose, he 
had the Holy Spirit wpon him. He had him, not 
only in his heart, but on his head ;—not only in his 
graces, but in his gifts. The Spirit seems to have 
been given him, that he might be a prophet to the 
little band that were looking for the coming of the 
Saviour, and might strengthen their faith in his 
near approach. 

Verse 26. “ And it was revealed to him by the 
Holy Ghost, that he should not see death before he 
had seen the Lord’s Christ.” A note of the Spirit’s 
communication is preserved to us here, to show the 

special clearness with which the Spirit of grace had 
been pleased to foretell the approach of Jesus. 

Verses 27-29. “And he came by the Spirit into 
the temple.” 'The mind of Simeon himself, and of 
his believing friends, being thus prepared, that same 
Spirit which favoured them with the promise now 
brings to the fruition of it. He leads Simeon, all 
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unconscious, to the parents and the child, as they 
come into the temple, or, perhaps, after the pre- 
sentation had been finished, and there assures him, 
by an inward voice, that he saw the Saviour. The 
Spirit, my friends, has a twofold work in leading us 
to the blessings of the Gospel. It is he who has 
revealed him to our faith in the Word of God; but 
it is he who also, guiding our souls in the paths of 
righteousness, draws us after the Saviour, and to 
him, and brings us to the consciousness of an actual 
union with Jesus in near and true communion with 
him. 

The venerable old man, taking the child into his 
arms, and pressing him to his bosom, renders thanks 
unto the Lord for his mercy and faithfulness, and 
gives vent to his overcharged feelings of gratitude 
and satisfaction in the very natural language of the 
twenty-ninth verse, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word.” 
Remember, first, that all who hear the Gospel have 
the like promise given to them of seeing the Lord’s 
Christ, provided they accept the promise when it is given; 
and, second, all who have accepted will be ready to 
say, with this good man, “ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” Jesus is the Prince of 
Peace. He has conquered death and the grave; he 
has destroyed him that had the power of death; he 
has extracted the sting of death; and with him is . 
the fountain of life, and pleasures at his right hand 
for evermore. 

Verse 30. ‘ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
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Such, too, was the language of David, when an old 

man, and ready to depart, and when, like Abraham, 
he saw the day of Christ afar off, and rejoiced ;— 
not, certainly, with the eyes of his body, like Simeon, 
but with the eyes of his faith, which is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen,” he could say, “The Lord hath 
made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
all things and sure: this is all my salvation, and all 
my desire.” 


LUKE II, 30-39. 


In the first portion of the passage we have now 
read, we have the outpouring of the heart of aged 
and grateful Simeon, when coming into the temple 
as Jesus was being brought in to be presented by 
his parents. The promise made to him, that “he 
should not see death before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ,” was fulfilled. He took the heavenly child 
into his arms, and -blessed God, and said, “ Now, 
- Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word.” The words which immedi- 
ately follow convey the reason or source of the 
satisfaction which Simeon has thus so strongly and 
unfeignedly expressed. Let us consider them. They 
show to us that the joy of Simeon arises from his 
seeing a certain object;—that object was Christ. 
Let us notice, 1st, the manner in which he speaks 
of that object; and, 2d, the fact that this joy arises 
from the sight of it. 
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Verses 30-32. There are two things we would 
observe regarding his language about that object :— 

1. Its gracious character. He speaks of Jesus as 
salvation, or the Saviour. We call this gracious 
language; and what do we mean when we say so? 
There are two things meant: That he saw himself 
a sinner, standing in need of a Saviour; and that 
he saw his salvation where God has placed it,—in 
Jesus Christ, and in him fully and alone. 

2. Its God-glorifying character. “ Thy salvation, 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people,”—zi.¢., in the presence of the world. He 
ascribes the entire authorship and praise of his sal- 
vation to God. He intimates his persuasion that it 
is the result of divine wisdom, and other perfections, 
carefully exercised about it, and perfectly preparing 
it. It was prepared in God’s eternal appointment 
and covenant. In his preparing a human body and 
a soul for the Lord Jesus,— a body hast thou pre- 
pared me,”—it would be farther prepared by an 
outpouring of the Spirit without measure upon Jesus, 
upon his entrance on public life ; and the final stage 
of preparation was to take place when Jesus, having 
risen from the dead and gone to the Father’s right 
hand, the Holy Ghost should be sent down from 
heaven in the gifts and graces of the apostolic church. 

3. The catholicity of his language and joy. It is 
‘“‘ salvation prepared before the face of all people.” 
“ A light to lighten the Gentiles,’—to show them 
the vanity of idol worship, the nature of true holi- 
ness, the necessity of true happiness, the actual and 
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‘universal want of it, and the supply of all that was 
needed to forgiveness, in the ‘blory and the coming 
of the Lord Jesus. The joy of Simeon had nothing 
selfish or sectarian in it. 

4, Its triumphant character. “The glory of thy 
people Israel.” This shows us how a deep and 
tender interest in the purity of the church, with 
which we are personally connected, may consist, and 
should consist, with most catholic desires. 

(1.) Jesus would be the glory of Israel, as the 
nation which had followed the true God, and-kept 
aloof from the nations of the world, which thought 
themselves so wise. Their religion would be con- 
firmed in the end; their hope should not be made 
ashamed. Jesus would fulfil all their expectations, 
and far exceed them ;—he should amply realise the 
predictions and hopes of their ancient dispensation. 

(2.) Jesus would be their glory, for in him would 
they rejoice, in presence of the law, their own con- 
sciences, their sins, and the grievous yoke of cere- 
monies to which they had been subjected. He 
would set them free in becoming to them the end of 
the law for righteousness. 

(3.) Jesus would be yet their glory in gathering 
them once more under the standard of Jehovah, 
when, as a people, they have been so long forsaken 
by him, and dispersed throughout the world; and 
they who have for centuries been a by-word and a 
proverb in the earth, shall yet turn cordially to the 
faith of Jesus; and then will they be received into 
the bosom of the gentile world, and be the mes- 
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sengers of the truth, and the wonder of the church of 
God. ‘For if the casting away of them be the re- 
conciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be but life from the dead?”—Rom. xi. 15. 

Verse 33. The effect of Simeon’s outburst was 
such as to overwhelm the two parents, who heard 
him :—‘‘ They marvelled.” There is in the Gospel 
a grace so unexpected, and a glory so great, that 
the more fully it is seen, and distinctly it is appre- 
hended, the greater the wonder which it will produce 
in the believing mind. But we believe that the 
surprise of Joseph and Mary was farther heightened 
by a double contrast, presented in the words of 
Simeon. There was a contrast displayed by him 
between the comparatively limited reign of the 
Saviour which they had anticipated, and its universal 
diffusion, as proclaimed by the prophet who had 
now spoken. And there certainly was a contrast 
between the purposes of the Saviour, as they had 
been now set forth, and his present condition. Be 
these things as they may, the parents were greatly 
amazed at the language used by Simeon; and he, 
having given vent to his own swelling emotions, 
comes down, so to speak, and addresses them in a 
suitable manner. 

Verses 34, 35. He first blesses them, and then 
instructs them, 

He blesses them, as the house of Obededom was 
blessed for the ark of God, which it received. They 
should be doubly blessed: they would be blessed in 
the opening fellowship of Jesus, as his soul and 
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body grew and expanded with his years; and they 
should be blessed by sharing that special providence 
with Jesus, which, as his parents and protectors in 
childhood, they would necessarily enjoy. What a 
blessing to a family circle to have Christ amongst 
them, growing, by his Spirit, in the hearts at once 
of parents and children ! 

Having blessed Joseph and Mary personally, and 
assured them of the favour of God, and thus en- 
couraged them to show all holy diligence and affec- 
tion in the care of their tender charge (and did they 
not need encouragement?), he gives them a little 
information regarding the immediate prospects of 
the Saviour at the hands of his countrymen; he 
reveals to them partially the offence of the cross, 
having offered them already a glimpse of his crown. 
Simeon especially addresses Mary, because she, 
being more closely related to Jesus, would be more 
deeply affected by his lot in the world.: He tells 
her, then, in few words, that Christ’s reception from 
his Jewish kinsmen would be of a mixed character ; 
that there would be much that was painful as well as 
comforting,—nay, so painful, that the sword which 
penetrated him would pass through to herself,—z. e:, 
she would feel his sufferings to the quick; but that 
all was done by the appointment of God, all would 
be controlled by his sovereign will, and all would re- 
sult in only carrying out the designs of his providence. 

These prospects Simeon presents in two similitudes 
or figures virtually teaching the same thing, though 


also specifically different. 
: N 
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1. He compares him to a. stone standing in the 
middle of the highway. The language is plainly 
taken from Isa. viii. 13, “Sanctify ye the Lord of 
hosts himself, and let him be your fear, and let him 
be your dread; and he shall be for a sanctuary, but 
for a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to 
both the houses of Israel, for a gin and a snare to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and many among 
them shall stumble and fall, and be broken, and be | 
snared, and be taken.” This stone was set fairly 
before the Jewish nation, directly in their way, by ~ 
the preaching of Jesus and of his apostles. Those 
who, like the scribes and pharisees, and the greater 
part of the Jews, thought to drive it contemptuously 
with their feet out of the way, would find themselves 
cut by it; they should feel that their bones would 
be broken,—they should never rise. Jesus would 
be to them the savour of death, and so he was. For 
their treatment of Jesus, their affixing him to the 
accursed tree, and thus showing the greatest hatred 
and insult to him, they were visited with the judg- 
ments of God, which have scattered and broken 
them to this hour. Onthe other hand, to those 
that would possess and appropriate Jesus as a foun- 
dation-stone, and build upon him, he should prove a 
sure foundation—the everlasting sanctuary. 

2. He compares him to a sign or signal, namely, 
that “the kingdom of God was at hand.” Jesus 
showed this by his personal character, so singularly 
holy and lovely,—by his labours, doctrines, and 
mighty works. All these spoke of the actual advent 
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of the Messiah, had the Jews possessed eyes to read 
what had been foretold of him. Accordingly, when 
John the Baptist, himself in prison, sent his disciples 
to ask Jesus, “ Art thou the Christ, or look we for 
another?” what was the reply given? “In the 
same hour Jesus cured many of their infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits, and unto many that were 
blind he gave sight. Then Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Go your way, and tell John what things 
ye have seen and heard: how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the Gospel is 
preached ; and blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.”—Luke vii. 21-23. 

Observe the manner in which the opposition given 
to Christ is here described,—‘‘ He shall be spoken 
against.” It is not said that anything would be 
done to him—any personal violence shown him. 
But, first, evil speaking shows malice in the heart 
as well as evil acting; second, evil speaking may 
lead to evil acting; and, third, evil speaking may 
even do more harm than evil acting to God or men, 
and God will judge men for their hard speeches, as 
well as for their outward violence. 

Notice farther, as to both the stone and the sign, 
that God had a high overruling purpose regarding 
him,—* the same was set for the rise and the fall of 
many ;” and the sign was given, that “ the thoughts 
of many hearts might be revealed.” God was com- 
ing to judge the Jewish nation. Their pretensions 

to holiness would be shown to be hollow; their 
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regard for the God of Israel would be proved false ; 
Christ would bring out the hidden enmity of their 
souls. 

And so still: The preaching of the cross is 
foolish and offensive to the world, and the lives of 
Christ’s people are a vexation to the world. Nothing 
brings out the enmity of the soul to God like the 
Gospel, when faithfully preached and fearlessly 
exemplified; and thus, those whom it will not bene- 
fit, it will infallibly destroy. 

So much for Simeon’s testimony. 

Verses 36-38. There was also one “Anna, a 
prophetess,” an aged and venerable character, a 
widow for many a day, and whose heart was now 
widowed to the world, who comes forward and 
bears her testimony. She was one of those whom 
the apostle calls “‘ widows indeed” (1 Tim. v. 5); 
respecting whom he says, “She that is a widow 
indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and con- 
tinueth in supplications night and day.” Anna, it 
seems, was constantly about the temple; and what 
is said of her by the sacred writer is to explain 
how she came upon the-child and his parents at 
this season. Simeon was led especially by the 
Spirit; she was led by the providence of God,— 
continually waiting upon him, she was now favoured 
with a special privilege—that of seeing the child 
Jesus; she also gives her services. Being well 
known to all that were like-minded, and were wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel in Jerusalem, she 
spake of him to them all. 
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Verse 39. Luke closes in a sentence the inter- 
esting series of events which had just taken place 
within so brief a compass. He does not mention 
the flight of Jesus and his parents into Egypt, but 
carries them to their permanent abode. ‘“ And 
when they had performed all things according to 
the law of the Lord.” Thus they had been in the 
path of duty, which proved the way of privilege. 
Are we concerned to see Jesus? What a wondrous 
babe was this,—destined to be a wedge that would 
split up the kingdom of Satan, and turn the world 
upside down! 


LUKE II. 40-52. 


Verse 40. The greatest of all the mysteries in the 
redemption of men is in the Eternal Word becoming 
an infant of days. ‘ Great, without controversy, is 
the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the 
flesh.” That the Son of God was also the son of 
man is a truth, of which the evidence is of the most 
convincing character; but how the two natures 
subsist together in one person, no man can ex- 
plain. Many, indeed, have attempted to do so, 
and that from an early age, but their efforts have 
only resulted in manifold heresies concerning the 
person of the Lord Jesus. 

A statement connected with this mystery, fitted 
to startle the mind, meets us at the very entrance to 
the subject of this day’s lecture. ‘“ The child grew.” 
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We shall not attempt at present to investigate how 
much is implied in this language; but thus far, at 
least, we may go: We may consider ourselves 
called upon to believe, that while, as God, the 
Mediator is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, yet, as man, he went through the various 
stages of human development, in mind and body, 
from infancy to manhood. He had an infant soul 
and body when he came into the world; and it 
would be only by degrees that these would expand, 
until he came to the full stature of a perfect man. 
As an infant, he was’a perfect infant; as a child, 
he was a perfect child,—a perfect youth,—and, fin- 
ally, a perfect man. “The child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, being filled with wisdom; and the 
erace of God was upon him.” An illustration of 
this is now to be offered us; and the only glimpse 
with which the Spirit of God has seen meet to favour 
us into the private and early life of the blessed 
Saviour. 

The design of this little story is evidently to let 
us see the human spirit of the Redeemer opening 
up into a consciousness. of his divine connection 
with the Father in his mediatorial work. “ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
It has even been thought, by at least one eminent 
critic, that the intention of the narrative was to ac- 
quaint us with the sacred and unutterable hour, 
when the blessed child first became fully aware of 
his Eternal Godhead, and of the glorious work 
which his Eternal Father had given him to do. 
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In this opinion we are considerably disposed to 
concur. : 

Verse 41. As might have been expected, from 
what has been already seen of Joseph and Mary, 
they were conscientious and punctual in their at- 
tendance upon the public services of the sanctuary, 
and went up every year to the feast of the passover. 
This was one of the three great feasts of the Jews, 
the other two being the feast of weeks or pentecost, 
and the feast of tabernacles. The feast of the pass- 
over ‘was observed on the 15th of Abib, or the 
month of April. . 
Verse 42. At the age of twelve years, it was cus- 
tomary with the Jews to take their sons up to the 
great feasts; they were then regarded as come of 
age to enter upon the spiritual duties of the Israelite, 
and were denominated, from this circumstance, the 
sons or subjects of the law. Children can never 
too soon come to Christ, and take his yoke upon 
them, provided they do so intelligently and sincerely. 
Jesus accompanied his parents to the passover on 
this occasion, being now twelve years of age, and 
probably for the first time. 

Verse 43-45. ‘ And when they had fulfilled the 
days,” &c. The passover feast lasted seven days, 
the first and last of which were observed as a Sab- 
bath. When the sacred season had come to its 
full close—when, as it is here expressed, they had 
fulfilled the days,—the parents take their departure 
homewards. Having seen Jesus with those of their 
friends who were about the city with him, they con- 


~~ 
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sidered him in safe keeping, and passed a day’s 
journey out of the city. At the close of the day, 
however, when all assembled at the first resting- 
place, they then missed their child, and, filled with 
alarm, they immediately retraced their steps to 
Jerusalem. 

Blame has been attached to Joseph and Mary 
for permitting their charge to go out of their sight. 
It has been said that, coming for the first time, as 
Jesus did, from a scene remote and comparatively 
quiet in the province, to the large city of Jerusalem, 
and that at a season when it was filled with stran- 
gers from every corner of the land, and therefore 
more than usually crowded, and he withal but a 
youth of twelve years old, there was an exhibition of 
thoughtlessness on the part of the parents, which 
was scarcely to have been expected. And there is, 
no doubt, an amount of justice in these reflections. 
They were, to a certain extent, blame-worthy. And 
yet their oversight is not without extenuating cir- 
cumstances. ‘ They supposed him to have been in 
the company,”—the company, the society, in which 
they had come up from their own part of the country 
—the company of their neighbours and acquaint- 
ances. In those days it was customary in the East, 
as it still is, for those who have a distance to travel, 
to form themselves into companies or caravans, as 
they are called. This they do both for the sake of 
comfort and protection, for there is not in Eastern 
countries the same security for life and liberty that 
is enjoyed in our own favoured land ; and Nazareth 
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was distant from Jerusalem at least ten days. It 
might not have been easy, in the bustle that pre- 
vailed at the termination of the feast in Jerusalem, 
to come together at one hour, or in one band, but 
they could appoint a place of rendezvous or general 
meeting,.at the distance of one day’s journey from 
the capital, from which, once more united, they 
could fairly set out upon their journey homeward. 
And, when we farther consider that Jesus, as one 
commentator has expressed it, would be the darling 
of every circle in which he mingled, we can easily 
believe that his parents would be even urged and 
importuned occasionally to yield him up to the care 
of friends and acquaintances. Thus this will help 
to palliate their neglect. But the truth is, that per- 
sons will act thus, or forget to do things of the last 
importance, and they themselves will be the least 
able to account for the mistake. 

Verses 46, 47. ‘ And it came to pass, after three 
days,” &c. The three days probably included the 
day’s journey out of the city, and the day’s journey 
back to it. 

Verse 48. ‘ And when they saw him, they were 
amazed.” This was natural enough. Where did 
they find him? In the temple itself;—seated and 
encompassed, how? by children? no; but sitting in 
the midst of the doctors. How was he there, and 
in what employed? in listening to them, and ask- 
ing them questions. His questions, doubtless, would 
not be dogmatic, and as a teacher instructing, but 
for the sake of information, and as a learner; and 
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the wisdom, piety, and simple modesty of the child, 
and all his observations and inquiries, had drawn 
forth the admiration of the circle, and excited alike 
the wonder of the teacher and the taught. 

But no sooner had the first overpowering effect 
subsided, than the feelings of the mother rose irre- 
sistibly in the ascendant, and, breaking through all 
restraint, she thus addressed him—‘“ Why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing.” There can be no 
question that, if Mary had erred, she had paid the 
penalty. The term here employed to denote her 
feelings is not nearly so strong in the translation 
as it is in the original. The word is one which de- 
notes pain, amounting to torment. ‘“ Thy father 
and I have sought thee in a state of actual anguish.” 
None but a parent’s and a mother’s heart can con- 
ceive the feelings of Mary, as she hastened back 
with trembling steps to the holy city. Never did 
mother before or since suffer what Mary the mother 
of Jesus must have then endured over a lost child. 
Her feelings would resemble those of the disciples, 
while this same Jesus lay afterward in the tomb, 
with the addition, in her case, of self-reproach. It 
is of no use for us to multiply reflections. They 
must be obvious to all. What a trouble and grief 
has the believer even, caused to himself, by allowing 
his Jesus, through a lack of spiritual vigilance, to 
slip out of his sight! We must be continually look- 
ing after him, or we shall lose him, and the com- 
fortable sense of his presence. But this is the best 
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of exercises, and Christ loves to teach us this ex- 
ercise, by the necessity for it. 

But poor Mary, in being delivered from the con- 
sequences of one error, is going to fall into a second. 
She would charge her sonas the author of her distress. 
How even does the believer, insensibly and unknow- 
ingly, do so with the Lord! ‘Why hast thou dealt 
thus with us?” Jesus, in his reply, hints that the 
cause of all this distress had been her own forgetful- 
ness, not simply of her duty, but of his likewise. 

Verse 49. “ He said unto them, How is it that 
ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” The word here rendered 
sought, signifies to search out with much effort and 
pain. We do not, therefore, understand him as 
blaming them for watching over him, but as having 
been exposed to so much anxiety in seeking for 
him. ‘ Why not,’ as if he had said, ‘ come straight 
to the temple, where you might have expected to 
have found me?’ “ Wist ye not that I must be 

about my Father’s business?” Or, as it reads 
literally, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about the 
things or Ling of my Father, in his temple and 
its services—Lits fellowship, its instruction ?’ 

This reply of Jesus may be viewed as compre- 
hending two things. 1st, That he had a parent dis- 
tinct from all earthly connections, even that God 
who gave him being. 2d, To this divine parent he 
was far more closely related than even to his tender 
mother; and the commands and claims of that Fa- 
ther could not but have the highest place. 


SERMON I:* 


PROVERBS III. 5, 6. 


' “ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. Inallthy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths.” 


Tue highest kind of wisdom is that which teaches 
us how to order aright our own walk and conversa- 
tion. We may be deeply versed in the science of 
the world, and our reputation may be great for 
particular skilfulness and ingenuity, and we may 
be able also to pronounce with much truth and 
promptitude upon the course to be followed by our 
neighbours ; but it is not till we see ourselves as 
we are, and learn to understand our own position, 
and our own greatest interests for this world and the 
next, that we deserve the character of being truly 
wise. 


* Preached after the division in Mr Clark’s congregation. 
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The Bible was given us to teach us this wisdom, 
and the Spirit is promised to apply the instructions 
of the Bible. Let us then take God’s Word for a 
light to our feet, and a lamp to our paths. We, as 
a congregation and as individuals, stand at present 
eminently in need of that wisdom which cometh 
from above. Let us be concerned to obtain it. In 
the words we have read, there appeared to us to be 
a complete directory. In them we have the Gospel 
entire. Let us look at them. 

In the first of the two verses read, we have the 
safe and delightful study of the heart pointed out. 
Trust, lean not. In the second of them we have the 
practical deportment of life laid open. ‘In all thy 
ways,” &c. Notice that— 

1st. We have the rule of all wise and holy living 
presented to us,—grace. “Trust in the Lord.” 

2d. We have set in contrast that which grace is 
intended to supplant,—nature. ‘ Your own under- 
standing,”—“ lean not to it.” 

3d. We have the connection between faith and 
practice brought forward. “ Trust in the Lord with 
all thine heart...... In all thy ways acknowledge 
thou him.” We will not acknowledge him unless we 
trust in him. 

Ath. We have the promise given to obedient faith, 
of an ultimate and happy fruition. ‘“ He will direct 
thy steps.” 

We are, therefore, now for a little to direct your 
attention to the counsel tendered in verse 5. ‘“ Trust 
in the Lord,” &c.; and here we observe that 
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I. We are here shown that divine grace in the soul 
is the only fountain of true wisdom and practical 
godliness. 

II. That the greatest danger to which we are 
always exposed is that of renouncing the gracious 
help of the Lord, and then leaning to our own under- 
standing. 


I. It is Divine grace, and not human nature, that 
is referred to in the opening counsel. This appears 
from the following considerations :— 

1st. From the language in which the counsel is 
offered, “‘ Trust in the Lord.” This is a gospel 
style of speaking. The command of the law is, “ Do 
and live;” the command of the gospel is, * Believe 
and live.” The language of the law is, “ Trust in 
the powers with which God has endowed you, that 
by the strength and stability of these, you may keep 
all his commandments, and work out a claim on 
his justice; and then trust in the Lord in the 
second place that he will make good the promise 
of his covenant to those who keep its command- 
ments or conditions.” But the language of the 
gospel is, “ Distrust your own hearts, as most de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; but 
trust in the righteousness of Emmanuel, and in the 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 

2d. From the nature of the command conveyed 
in these words. We are sinners, and as such how 
can we trust in God for anything but his wrath? 
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How can we, who are debtors to God’s law, 
trust to his justice? We can look only to his 
grace. 

3d. From the extent of the command, “ trust with 
all thine heart.” Trust him, says the heavenly 
Counsellor, with all that you love and care for, to do 
with it whatsoever he pleases, as Noah ‘did with 
himself and his family, as Abraham did with his 
Isaac, as the parents of Moses did with their 
“ goodly child,” when they committed him to the 
waters in his tender bark, scarce less so than him- 
. self, As you are to reckon to God, so Christ will 
’ yeckon to you, for all the treasures you have laid 
up in heaven under his-charge: “ he will keep that 
which you have committed unto him.” Trust him 
in opposition to all former expectations. Trust him 
in spite of all past losses. This is faith indeed, my 
friends; this is faith which deserves, and alone de- 
serves, the name. And where is the call to such a 
faith to be found but in the gospel which at first pro- 
claimed it? 

5th. From the contrast here presented between 
trusting in the Lord, and leaning to one’s own un- 
derstanding. The writer plainly refers to that which 
is our own by nature, in distinction from that which 
may be given to us by grace. But the import of the 
reference here made to our own understanding, will 
be more fully seen from what we are now to say with 
respect to it. 


II. The great danger to which we are always 
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exposed of renouncing the help of God, and lean- 
ing to our own understanding. ‘There is a con- 
stant danger pointed out; and notice, 1st, What 
we are not warned against; and 2d, What we 
are warned against. 

1st. We are not warned against making use of 
our own understanding, but of leaning on it. The 
understanding is a noble faculty, and has most im- 
portant purposes to serve. It is of essential use to 
man, in all his temporal affairs. It is to man what 
instinct is to the brute creation; but a faculty 
which, though longer of coming to maturity, is un- 
speakably more dignified and useful when it does 
so. In divine things its importance of course rises 
with the importance of such a class of subjects; 
and it receives strong commendations in the Word 
of God. You all recollect how he commended 
the prayer of Solomon for understanding. “ With 
all thy getting, get understanding?” ‘In malice 
be ye children, but in understanding be’ye men.” 
The understanding is to the soul what the eye is to 
the body. But as we must not follow the eye, but 
design and correct its use, so we must do to the under- 
standing. It must be subject to us, not over us. 
And accordingly we observe,— 

2d. That we are warned against leaning to it. 
In other words, 

(1). Lean not to thine own understanding with 
God’s word not continually before it. It is far 
more agreeable to the unbelieving, corrupt, and 
slothful heart of man, to leave God’s Word in a 
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corner, and just go forward upon its own assumed 
and ill digested maxims, than to study the law of 
_ the Lord day and night. 

(2.) Lean not to thine own understanding with- 
out God’s holy Spirit to enlighten it. In this di- 
rection, too, we have another battle with flesh and 
blood. We do not like the trouble of thinking upon 
God and praying to him for his grace, and we have 
so much confidence in ourselves that we do not feel 
it very necessary to care about this. But is it not 
true that as “no man knoweth the things of aman, 
save the spirit of man that is in him, so the things 
of God knoweth no man, save the Spirit of God 
which is in him?” 

(3.) Lean not to thine own understanding, without 
remembering that God’s blessing is necessary to a 
favourable result, ‘Though you have all that you 
think necessary to enable you to choose the path of 
duty, you may after all be in error, and you have 
no absolute security, but in the promise and faith- 
fulness of the Lord. Nay, Jesus, “who knew no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” prayed 
hard, and that for whole nights, to God for the bless- 
ing which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow to it. 
The more assured we are that we have been led in 
the path of duty, we are the more encouraged to 
pray for the Divine countenance and support. See, 
then,— 

1st, That you should examine yourselves whether 
the grace of God is in you; whether you have such 
views of God’s love and all-sufficiency, that you 
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can trust him with all your heart. Without this 
confidence it is impossible that you can with sin- 
cerity acknowledge him. We cannot acknowledge 
him in all our ways, if we have not trusted him with 
all our heart. 

2d, See the rock upon which you are in danger 
of splitting,—“ Your own understanding.” That 
which is so necessary, may yet, nevertheless, prove 
your ruin, 


III and IV. We shall now take the 3d and 4th 
clauses together, and upon the foundation which they 
present, we make the following remarks :— 

I. Every man has ways to take, which are called 
his ways. 

Il. That in these ways it is every man’s duty to 
acknowledge the Lord. 

Ill. That by doing so he will gain every really 
good end, and avoid every really evil one. “ He 
will direct thy steps.” 


I. Every man has ways to take, which are called 
his ways. ; 

1st. Our temporal ways. Some imagine that God 
is not to be acknowledged in these. But if we re- 
member that God expects us to look after our tem- 
poral concerns, that he has given us special pro- 
mises of encouragement to hope for food and raiment; 
and if, above all, we recollect the effect which tem- 
poral things, whether the want or the abundance 
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of them, produces upon the mind, and upon our 
spiritual feelings and exercises, it is evident, that in 
our temporal ways, as well as in every other, we 
must acknowledge the Lord. 

2d. Our ways in reference to our soul’s salvation. 
This is a case in which we must acknowledge the 
Lord. We have, here, two great mysteries to deal 
with: the mystery of iniquity in our own bosoms, 
and the mystery of grace in the bosom of God. 

3d. Our ways in reference to the cause of Christ, 
and the public interests of the Redeemer. These 
are Christ’s things, and O what need of wisdom in 
touching the ark! 


II. In his ways it is every man’s duty to acknow- 
ledge the Lord. What is meant by acknowledging 
the Lord cannot be doubted. We all know what is 
meant by acknowledging an individual in a matter 
of interest and importance to us. In doing so.we 
communicate our intention with regard to the step 
proposed, request his opinion, and in this testify our 
respect, confidence, and affection toward him. And 
if we omit to acknowledge, in this way, an able, 
good, and near friend, he feels our neglect to be un- 
kind if not insulting. But God is the nearest and 
greatest of all friends, and above all others ought to 
be acknowledged by us. Observe the degree; the 
manner; and the uniformity, with which we should 
acknowledge the Lord. 

The degree or extent. 1st. Acknowledge him be- 
fore all men in preference to all men, ministers, or 
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members of his church. “ For who is Paul, or who 
is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man? I have planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So 
then neither is he that watereth anything, neither he 
that planteth, but God that giveth the increase.” — 
1 Cor. iii. 5-7. 2d. Acknowledge him before our 
nearest natural relations. ‘“ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 3d. Ac- 
knowledge him before our choicest earthly comforts ; 
nay, even, before some of our religious privileges and 
enjoyments. “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out.” The time has been in our own country, when 
large bodies of God’s people, rather than accept of fa- 
vours, under the name of indulgence, from the ruling 
powers, from a conviction of the sinfulness of these 
favours, were content to worship the Lord at the 
peril of their lives in the wilds and wastes of the 
land. And, 4th. Acknowledge him before the fondest 
hopes and most cherished schemes of our own hearts. 

The manner in which we must acknowledge 
him. st. By faith: remembering that we are 
sinners, and have forfeited his favour, let us be 
exceedingly careful about the ground of our con- 
fidence. 2d. By repentance: this is at all times 
becoming and due, and will keep away boasting of 
ourselves, and against our neighbours. 3d. By new 
obedience: trying to attain the spirit of obedience, 
to do his will whatever it may be. This is implied 
in our sincerely acknowledging him. 4th. By prayer,. 
and thanksgiving, and confession. 
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The constancy or uniformity of this acknow- 
ledgment. sé. In choosing our ways. ~Our ig- ; 
norance and perversity mislead us very often. And 
the importance of the consequences of a proper 
choice at the outset, makes the decision of great 
moment. 2d. In actually entering upon them. We 
may purpose well, but fail when the moment of at- 
taining has arrived. 3d. In every stage of them, 
“we are to set the Lord always before us,” like 
David. We are to follow the cloud in the wilder- 
ness, from day to day. What would have become 
of the Israelites if they had renounced the guidance 
of the Lord as soon as they had crossed the Red 
Sea? They were just beginning to need it more 
than ever. So is it with you. 


Ill. By acknowledging the Lord in all our ways 
we will gain every really good end, and avoid every 
really evil one. He will make our case and interests 
his own. 

1st. He will carefully direct you. 

2d. He will work in you and for you. 

3d. The very errors and evils he permits you 
to fall into, he will overrule for your welfare. 


IV. Inconclusion. It may be expected that I will 
say something with a particular reference to our 
present and peculiar circumstances. But I have 
rather been aiming to allow the Lord to speak to 
you himself, by opening up his own word. Still it 
may be asked,— 
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1st. Have we been so acknowledging the Lord 
in the past, as that we have reason to believe our 
steps to the present place we occupy in the church 
have been under his direction? It must now be 
owned that that place is an extraordinary, and 
in some respects is a trying one; and, therefore, 
it becomes us to be more candid and importunate 
in putting to ourselves the question, Have we been 
acknowledging the Lord in all this transaction ? 

Not to make myself the subject of remark, I feel 
called upon to say, that I have endeavoured, though 
very imperfectly, to acknowledge the Lord in this 
movement; and that through his kindness, I be- 
lieve it is, 1 have enjoyed a peace and composure 
of mind which, could I have foreseen the circum- 
stances, I would not have believed it possible. I 
have not willingly and intentionally brought my- 
self to my present position. I have been forced to 
it by circumstances over which I had no control. 
But in all this I see more plainly the hand of the 
Lord. 

2d. What need for distrust of ourselves, and for 
rectitude and growing humility! Does the Lord 
mean evil by this movement? Then we have no 
ground for boasting. Does he mean good? We 
have, if possible, still less. For if we reflect for a 
moment upon our ignorance, our folly, and depray- 
ity, it is evident that of any good thing that may 
be in us or done by us, we must say, ‘‘ by the grace 
of God, I am what I am,” and this “grace which 
was in me was not in vain.” 
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3d. As to the future, let us still acknowledge 
the Lord. Surely we need direction. We- need it 
as to the choice of our civil arrangements con- 
nected with the congregation. We need it that 
we may behave ourselves warily and becomingly in 
the sight of our christian brethren at large. We 
need it that we may walk circumspectly in the pre- 
sence of those who scoff at religion, and triumph 
over the failings and misfortunes of its professors. 
We need it that we may maintain, amongst our- 
selves, a spirit of “ brotherly love and charity, which 
covereth a multitude of sins,” and of holy rivalry 
and emulation, “which provoketh unto love and 
good works.” 
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PROVERBS IV. 18. 


“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 


“ Truty the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun.” The evils of 
darkness are so deeply felt by men, that light has 
been universally employed as a favourite emblem 
for the joys of human life. Hence, Jesus as the 
saviour of men, is with the highest propriety termed 
“the light of the world,” he by whom God is bring- 
ing men “out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
The disciples of Christ, as enjoying his grace and 
reflecting it, are described as lights in the world. 
Again, John the Baptist, as an eminent prelude of 
Christ, is called by his Master “a burning and a 
shining light.” 

The path of the just here referred to, then, is 
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that of the man who truly fears God; ‘‘ whose de- 
light is in the law of the Lord, and who mieditates 
on God’s law day and night.” That the individual 
here spoken of cannot be one who has never fallen 
from righteousness, will be seen by all who know 
and believe the Bible testimony as to the state of 
human nature. In this sense it is absolutely true, 
“ that there is not a just man upon the earth, who 
doeth good and sinneth not; no, not one.” ‘ All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
By the just man we are to understand one whose 
sins have been blotted out through the great atone- 
ment, who has received the benefit of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, and isin possession of the Spirit of 
Christ. One who sincerely believes in Jesus, is 
filled with the Holy Spirit of promise, and gives 
evidence of this by his shining walk and conversa- 
tion; this is the person here spoken of, and whose 
path is described as that of “ the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Let us proceed, then, briefly to trace the lead- 
ing points of resemblance, that may be noted be- 
tween the path of the righteous man, the true be- 
liever, and that of the sun, the great shining light of 
the world. 

1. It is preceded by a dark night. Guilt, con- 
demnation, wrath, fear, bondage, sin; this is the 
universal testimony of Scripture. Man sinned ; 
God hid his face, and thus the darkness of his 
frown fell upon all mankind. It was the darkness 
of the grave. ‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
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arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” “Once ye were darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord.” Before the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, we are told that “ the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” There was no light 
then ; God had not yet spoken; and so this chaos 
returned again when man’s integrity, the key-stone 
of the creation, gave way. The whole organisation 
of the new edifice was deranged, and all fell to the 
ground. How soon did the essence of confusion 
and darkness discover itself in man? ‘“ Adam 
hid himself from the Lord God -amongst the trees 
of the garden.” What a combination of fear and 
ignorance! How pathetically does the apostle re- 
fer to the former state of ignorance and bondage 
in which he had himself once been! “ We our- 
selves were once foolish, disobedient, deceived.” 
But the parallel of creation he also employs. “ God 
who commanded the light to shine out of the dark- 
ness.” 

2. It is introduced by a preparatory dawn. You 
are aware that for sometime before the morning 
sun makes his actual appearance from below, his 
coming is announced by the gray dawn or twilight. 
So it was, too, with the great Sun of Righteousness 
himself. Ere he actually appeared in the world, 
there was a long dawn, commencing with the first ° 
promise to man, and gradually, as ages stretched 
on, growing stronger and clearer, till John the Bap- 
tist arose, and proclaimed the immediate advent of 
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the Prince of Peace, and day appeared. In all 
cases there are preparatory providences, experiences, 
convictions, serving to awaken the individual, and 
to prepare him to receive the light of salvation into 
himself, and to commence his course. Many, like 
Zaccheus, mount the sycamore-tree of inquiry, to 
look out for the Lord of redemption till the hour 
appointed has arrived: when the word of power 
passes into the heart, the soul is savingly enlightened, 
the new life has begun, and “ this day has salvation 
come to the house.” 

3. It starts from a lowly: point,—the cross of 
Calvary. “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” You must start where Christ started 
to his glory, if you will move along his path, and 
rise with him. Was an incarnate Saviour accursed 
for our sakes—bruised, made poor, humbled to the 
death? Christ descended that he might bring you 
to the possession of life and immortality, and you 
must know him in his greatest depths. “ Come see 
the place where the Lord lay!” See him with an 
eye of knowledge, faith, repentance, love, and new 
obedience. You must be one with him in the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, that you may be one with 
him in the fellowship of his resurrection. 

4. It is heavenward and upward in its direction. 
“ They shall mount with wings as eagles.” It starts 
from earth; but it is to rise above it, not to run 
along it. It soars above the ways of this wicked 
and miserable world. Its aim is to leave behind 
and below the atmosphere, the fellowship, the attrac- 
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tions, the distinctions, the obstacles, and the fears of 
the flesh. 

What is its goal—the point of its final destina- 
tion? It is Christ and glory. ‘ Looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” 

What is the track by which it guides its way? 
It is the word of God. ‘ We walk by faith, not 
by sight.” “I will run in the way of thy command- 
ments, when thou hast enlarged my heart.” “ Order 
my steps in thy word, and let not any iniquity 
obtain dominion over me.” 

What is its attractive magnetic power? The 
Spirit of Christ. ‘No man can come unto me, 
except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.” 
Gravitation is that power which binds all the planets 
to the sun; so the Spirit of Christ puts forth that 
constraining power that draws all believers to Jesus 
Christ. 

5. It is gradual in its progress. It is compared 
to the course of a traveller, to one running a race, to 
the growth of the body, starting with spiritual child- 
hood, and going on to full manhood. Jesus himself 
“‘srew in wisdom and stature, and in favour both 
with God and man.” It is likened to the progress 
of nature in the annual crops which the soil yields. 
‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
be knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. But when the fruit is 
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brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, 
for the harvest is come.” ‘The just man is gradual 
in his knowledge, in his faith and sanctification. 
Witness Christ’s own disciples. Witness the apostle 
Paul’s confession, “ Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one thing I do,” &e. 
“‘ Leaving, therefore, the first principles of the oracles 
of God, let us go on unto perfection.” 

6. It is constant. There is a principle of life,—a 
power bearing on which never slumbers nor sleeps. 
It may not, indeed, be always moving through 
exactly the same region. At one time it is passing 
along the track of inquiry; at another, of believing 
and adoring contemplation. It is always moving ; 
or if it be said at times to move more slowly in 
seasons of spiritual languor and comparative life- 
lessness, yet, when revived and aroused from these, 
it runs its course with fresh ardour, with redoubled 
diligence, that it may redeem the time. “TI thought 
on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testi- 
monies.” ‘I made haste, and delayed not to keep 
thy commandments.” “TI will run the way of thy 
commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 

7. It is occasionally surrounded with clouds and 
tempests, but not endangered by them. When the 
believer looks at himself, at such seasons, he may be 
scarcely able to say what and where he is. The prince 
of the power of the air may be permitted to raise 
up the storms of tribulation, the shadowy phantoms 
of the imagination hiding the face of God from the 
believer, and causing him darkness and dismay, or 
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exciting the foul mists of corruption from the fleshly 
world below; but God will soon dispel all these by 
the glory of his power. The Lord will appear for 
him in due time: he will justify his cause, and con- 
firm his profession. 

See, then, my friends,—I1st, The course which is 
open to you, and which, as the followers of Christ, 
you have before you to pursue. It is pure, lofty, 
arduous; but on that account the nobler, the more 
desirable. You must set yourselves to it, ‘‘ Where- 
fore, gird up the loins of your mind; be sober, and 
hope to the end, for the grace that is to be brought 
to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” “If ye 
then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” 

2d, If ye resemble the shining light, ye will live, 
not to yourselves alone, but to the world. It is the 
very nature of light to be diffusive. It is true that 
you move not along the paths of the world, but 
along the heavenly way; but on this very account 
you should give light to the world. The natural 
luminaries are heavenly.. ‘Ye shine as lights in 
the world.” ‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” As ye grow in 
light, ye will grow in your desire and diligence to 
communicate that light to “ those that are sitting in 
darkness, and in the region of the shadow of death.” 

3d, In fine, there is a point in which the compari- 
son fails. The sun of nature, when he has reached 
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high noon, forthwith commences a downward course, 
until his head is hidden in the western wave. But 
not so with the Christian. His outer man, indeed, 
may return to the dust, and remain there till the 
glorious morning of thé resurrection ; but he himself, 
his higher self, when he has reached the highest 
point of his ascent permitted to flesh and blood, will 
throw off and leave behind his earthly garments, 
and pass at once into glory. And what glory! He 
will go on ascending towards the presence of God 
and the Lamb, still mounting through eternity the 
heights of the divine perfection and blessedness. 
‘“‘ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that 
the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth mot, neither is weary? 
There is no searching of his understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them who have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fail; but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary ; 
and they shall walk, and not faint.” 
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REVELATION XXI. 23. 


* And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.” 


THESE words, you perceive, occur in the description 
of the church’s felicity, under the name of the new 
Jerusalem which came down from God out of heaven, 
“ prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” The 
church is here designated the new Jerusalem, to 
distinguish her in the enjoyment of her gospel privi- 
leges under the personal-reign of Christ, from her 
situation under the law, when she was confined to 
the land of Canaan, and had the earthly or old 
Jerusalem for her centre. But as to the particular 
period in the history of the New Testament church 
here referred to, commentators are not of one mind. 
Some are of opinion that the description contained 
in this chapter bears upon the season of the mil- 
lennium, or thousand years prior to the end of the 
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world, during which the church will be in the pos- 
session of extraordinary light, purity, and joy. But 
others, and we believe the greater number, of ex- 
positors, understand the account as descriptive of 
the church in its state of glory, subsequent to the 
judgment-day and the termination of time. Upon 
ascertaining the meaning of the passage, it will be 
seen that the prediction which it contains cannot 
have its complete fulfilment upon earth ; but, on the 
contrary, that it is only in heaven, where an entirely 
new order of things has been instituted, that its 
language can be adequately realised. 

For to what do the words of the text amount? 
In our opinion, they teach that in the future state 
referred to all the ordinances of the church shall be 
done away,—the word, the ministry, the eldership, 
the sacraments,—and their places supplied with an 
infinitely increased efficiency and enlargement by 
Jesus Christ himself. The ordinances of the church 
now mentioned serve here in the same way as the 
sun, moon, and stars in the heaven serve the earth: 
they give light. Hence the natural luminaries are 
frequently employed by the sacred writers to denote, 
by a figure of speech, the means of grace which 
have been appointed for the church. Christians . 
themselves are compared to lights in the world. 
Again, John the Baptist was a burning and a shin- 
ing light. In the book of Daniel it is said, “ They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars, for ever and ever.” Christ him- 
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self is called “the true light.” The force of the 
language, then, lies here. It lies in the contrast 
between the privileges of the church here and her 
privileges hereafter. Whereas below, the light of 
God’s truth and love is given in a restricted quan- 
tity, and even but feebly and irregularly adminis- 
tered,—in the world above all these means shall be 
discharged and superseded by God himself, and 
Jesus Christ shall shine forth with immediate splen- 
dour and everlasting effulgence. The streams and 
ordinances shall be withdrawn, and the great Foun- 
tain himself will come personally forth to be the 
light of the heavenly state; as the prophet Isaiah 
has it, chap. Ix., verses 19 and 20,—*“ The sun shall 
be no more thy light by day; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down; neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall 
be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended.” Or as it is expressed in 
the succeeding chapter of this book,—“ There shall 
be no night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light: and they shall reign for ever and ever.” But 
whether these words are meant to describe the extra- 
ordinary privileges of the millennial church below, 
or those of the glorified church above, we shall 
regard them in their bearing upon the heavenly 
state, and as fitted to open up views, at once profit- 
able and pleasing, of the state of believers in the 
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kingdom of glory. We shall consider them, then, 
as teaching the following truth :— : 

“ The church in heaven will have all her light 
directly from God, the Father of lights.” Let us 
consider, then,— 

I. What preparatory arrangements are made for 
carrying out this purpose ; 

Il. In what forms the light of God will shine, as 
the light of his church, in heaven. 

On this subject there is much need for humility 
and caution. 


I. What preparatory arrangements are made for 
carrying out this purpose. 

1. Itis by Christ that God will show himself to his 
people, and their angelical associates. God will re- 
veal himself irrespective of ordinances ; but God is 
nowhere to be seen out of Christ. Heretofore Jesus 
has always acted for God, and he will continue to do 
so. He did so in creation. “ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made.” By 
Christ did God redeem the world—pay the ransom 
for it. This work is infinitely more glorious than 
the creation; and, having laid the corner-stone in 
Christ, it is by him that he is building up the 
church. “He hath given him to be head over all 
things to the church, which is his body; the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all.” God has access by 
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Jesus Christ, and appears in him. “ He is the 
image of the invisible God.” Accordingly in the 
future it will still be by his Son Jesus that the Fa- 
ther will manifest himself. He will do so at the 
day of judgment, in the raising of the dead. In 
this act of Christ’s, the mighty power of God will 
appear. ‘ The hour is coming, in which all that 
are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of Man, and shall come forth: they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.’ ’—John v. 28. Again, on the same day the 
Father will judge the world by the Son. “ The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” “ We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.” In this the 
wisdom and holiness of the Father will be shown 
by Jesus ; and, during a future eternity, the Father ~ 
will display himself to the triumphant church by 
Jesus Christ. ‘Iam in my Father, and my Fa- 
ther in me; he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” All that creature can comprehend of 
God, and more, will be revealed by Jesus Christ. 

2. Heaven will be fitted up expressly for the re- 
deemed. This is an adventurous expression; but 
is it not one founded on a strong probability, if not 
an express promise? From all that the Scriptures 
have revealed of the heavenly state, we have no 
reason to believe that it was peopled by any but a 
spiritual world, and God himself a spirit. But the 
dispensation of grace will introduce an important 
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change. God is now manifest in the flesh. . Jesus 
has a material body. In that body he suffered ; in 
that body he is glorified ; in that body will he ap- 
pear in heaven, and reign among his brethren. And 
as he is the Lord of the kingdom of glory, that 
kingdom will be fitted up to show forth his glory. 
They too at the resurrection will have their bodies 
restored to them. They will thus be an entirely 
new race introduced into heavenly places; and 
whatever changes of a subordinate kind will be 
made upon their bodily natures and necessities, yet 
in them they will exist; and thus, by a physical 
necessity, there must be an adaptation of heaven to 
the new order of beings. And is not as much pro- 
mised by Jesus to his disciples, on the eve of his: 
leaving them for his Father’s house above? “ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go away, I will come 
again, and receive you to myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” 


If. In what forms the light of God will shine as 
the light of his church in heaven. 

1. Jesus himself may lighten up the heavenly 
abode, the outer world of glory. Such light will in 
all likelihood be required. Whatever changes take 
place in the glorified human body, it is not likely 
that any radical alteration will take place in the 
structure of the eye, though its powers may be 
vastly increased. But if the eye substantially re- 
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mains the same, light will be required in heaven as 
here. We say, then, that Jesus may lighten it up 
from his own throne. Why may we not suppose, 
that his appearance on Mount Tabor, where he met 
with Moses and Elias to converse about the death 
he was about to undergo at Jerusalem, was an 
earnest and a glimpse of his appearance in heaven 
when he had risen from the dead, and ascended to 
his reward? On that occasion “ his face did shine 
as the sun, and his raiment was white and glisten- 
ing.” When he appeared to Daniel at a former 
period, and to Saul at a later, his presence was 
lightened up by a visible brightness. And why 
may we not suppose, that the power which Christ, 
as mediator, actually sways over the material world, 
will not be made more sensible to the heavenly 
circle,—that the secret working of Divine power, 
in providence as well as in creation, will not be so 
far disclosed, as awakening the adoration, confi- 
dence, and praise of the privileged inhabitants? If, 
in the days of his flesh and humiliation, the rays of 
his divine power shone forth, as they did, in so 
many forms of miraculous working, why may we 
not expect that his followers, now made perfect, 
shall be favoured with far higher exhibitions of the 
might of their divine King ? 

2. Jesus will lighten up the social circle with his 
presence. Of this we are quite certain. 

1st. The very consciousness of their possessing 
him in their society will, from the nature of the 
human mind, be to his brethren a source of exquisite 
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satisfaction. ‘The more intense their love to him, 
the greater the joy issuing from the very thought 
that he is amongst them. Moreover, after the life 
of faith which they have led in the world below, 
the very presence of Jesus, now the object of sight, 
will be to them a pledge that the trials of their pil- 
grim state are over, that hope is now indeed frui- 
tion, that heaven and eternal life are in actual pos- 
session. If the prospect of his personal departure 
and separation filled the hearts of his disciples with 
sorrow so deep, as we know it did, what must have 
been their delight when he was restored to them ! 
2d. The sight of Jesus will diffuse the light of 
holy and affectionate joy. In the aspect of Jesus, . 
his redeemed ones will behold a twofold expression, 
—one of majesty, and one of love. In his features 
will shine an awful majesty, that will at once reveal 
him to be God. It will be evident, from his very 
countenance, that the Father is in him, and that 
in him dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
What awfulness, what grandeur, what glory, must 
surround his divinity! But the looks of Jesus will 
be of love as well as majesty. And if one look 
of Christ’s reproach—if love—could so oppress the 
heart of Peter, what must be the effect of those 
glances that he will deal about him in the heavenly 
world? “¢T sat under his shadow with great de- 
‘light, and his fruit was sweet unto my taste. He 
brought me into his banqueting-house, and his ban- 
ner over me was love.” ‘Stay me with flagons, 
comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love.” 
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3. The words of Jesus will diffuse the light of his 
Father’s gracious counsels. We know well what 
shall be the tenor of these communications,—God, 
his character, his purposes, his doings. He will still 
be employed, as he was on earth, in speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. He 
may, indeed, lead his people over the boundless 
tracts of creation, but all their knowledge will be 
sanctified, and they will see that the worlds were 
formed by the word of God. He may lift the veil 
which overhangs at present the history of the angels, 
but it will. be to let down the light of redeeming 
grace to the guilty children of men. Possibly that 
question, to which no answer here has been re- 
turned, how sin entered into a world of God’s crea- 
tion, will then be solved, to the infinite enhance- 
ment of the Divine glory. The providence of God 
to his church below will form a central theme ; and 
his ways with every individual believer will, to each 
in his own case, be matter of analysis and delightful 
contemplation. There can be no doubt that then 
man, restored fully to the image of God, will re- 


semble God in the spirituality of his interests, 


thoughts, words, and deeds. God will be the 
visible King, and the great subject of attention in 


the world above. God’s love, wisdom, and power, | 
then, will be matter of Christ’s converse with his | 
people in glory. ‘ Now we know but in part, and 


prophesy but in part, but then,” &e. 


4. Jesus will lighten up the souls of his heavenly | 


ones by his Holy Spirit,—their inward feelings and 


| 
\ 
| 
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mental faculties. There will still be a heaven with- 
in,.as well as a heaven without ; still secret thoughts 
and hidden feelings, as well as outward fellowship ; 
an inner as well as an outer man. Only the two 
will correspond. And the Spirit then, as now, will 
be the divine agent within the soul diffusing life. 
As Jesus continues the living head of his church, 
the organ of communication with the Father, so the 
Spirit continues the animating agent of each indi- 
vidual member of the heavenly family. He will fit 
the minds of the heavenly ones for their higher 
state and higher opportunities. That perfect love 
which casteth out fear will be their portion; the 
joy of the Lord will be their strength; the love of 
God will constrain them. They will be able to 
taste the blessedness of the full presence of God; 
they will be strengthened to sustain his glory. 
Then there will be no question too hard for them, 
which they will be unable to bear. Their intelli- 
gence within will keep pace with Christ’s discoveries 
without; and by the faculties of memory, imagi- 
nation, and reflection, now expanded to their full 
dimensions, will their outward privileges be re- 
ceived, and made to yield a manifold increase to 
the spiritually-endowed inmates of the heavenly 
circle. 

See, 1st, How intimate and endearing the con- 
nection between Jesus and his people, when he 
shall have brought them to his own house in 
heaven. He may seem, while they are under 
their education, to preserve a great distance from 
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them. He is obliged to do so, like a parent training 
up froward children. He has even occasion to 
chastise, though always in faithfulness and love. 
But when they shall have reached their spiritual 
growth, Jesus will then unfold himself to them in 
all the fulness of the Father’s grace, and all the 
energy of a brother’s heart. 

2d. If Christ shall hold a place so central and so 
honourable in the church above, what ought we to 
allow him in the church below? Is it not he who 
is even now the light of the earthly temple? “I 
am the light of the world.” Should not “ the word 
of Christ dwell in us richly in all wisdom”? If 
you will not have Christ now as God, you never 
shall have God at all. 

3d. What reason for patience under the imper- 
fection of our spiritual knowledge here? There 
is certainly much of which we are at present 
in doubt. But what we know not now we shall 
know hereafter. What a contrast between the pre- 
sent and coming state of our knowledge! How 
necessarily brief the word! How intentionally re- 
served upon certain points! But there eternity 
will be yielded to Jesus to speak, and us to hear. 
There we shall see God face to face, and know as 
we are known. Here ministers—how feeble and 
imperfect in their exhibition of truth !—but there 
we shall be taught by the wonderful Counsellor 
himself—the Prince of Peace—the great Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession—the Minister of 
the upper sanctuary. Here the seals of Jehovah’s 
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love are but two in number, and very simple and 
unimposing in appearance ; but there you will have 
heaven itself as your guarantee, the throne on which 
Emmanuel sits as your pledge, and every sense will 
be proclaiming ten thousand proofs of the love of 
Jesus. 
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